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| a 5 os : ‘Outs in ‘the Midday Sun 


i : ae ‘BORIS GUSSMAN- on. “the ‘situation of the white settlers _ 


idea that the emerging African, and his tribal back- 
ground, constitute the greatest problem in Africa that 
< - we have devoted large sums of money to understanding 
more about him. We have made no effort to study the European 
in Africa with anything like the same degree of attention. We 
have taken him for granted. He is one of us, At the same time 
his behaviour, behaviour that many people in this country 
_ criticize, often seems incomprehensible, and we make the easy 
assumption that we would behave differently. How, people some- 


A times ask, can the settler communities of east, central, and. 


southern Africa align themselves with the forces of racial preju- 

_ dice. How can they accept the existence of the pass law system, 
the segregation of residential areas; the many and varied restric- 
_ tive practices that characterize the African scene today? 

It is clear enough that one must seek the answer to this ques- 
tion not in the people or their historical or social pedigrees but 
in the situation. The settlers are no different from ourselves: 
they are merely people who find themselvgg in a situation that, 
though by no means new in human history, is yet one of which 

we know little. And, knowing so little, we tend to criticize and 
even imagine the settlers to be responsible for what is happening 


4 the victims of the present situation, and it is highly probable that 
_ most of us in this country today would behave as most Europeans 


2 behave, were we in their shoes. 
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OR many. years now we have Fes so obsessed with the 


in Africa today. In fact, these people are to a considerable extent — 


in Afriea 


In general terms it is possible to isolate the basic ingredients 


making up the confused social scene in Africa today. A group of - 


aliens settle down in another land whose inhabitants have different 
standards, different languages, social behaviour, and beliefs. It is 
true that in contemporary English society we are constantly having 
to adjust to people of different classes, age groups, or different 
faiths from ourselves, and generally these adjustments cause few 
headaches. This is because in the last resort we have the advantage 
of sharing a common language; we have common institutions and 
a commonly approved system of doing things. These are the real 
ingredients that make up a culture: they hold the nation together, 
But when these common institutions are lacking—when the culture 
is different—then adjustment becomes much more difficult. 

It is worth looking a little more closely at this question of 
culture, to recognize its importance to our social well-being, to 
see how it serves us. Basically it provides a set of behaviour 
patterns that individuals brought up together recognize as the 
right and proper way of doing things. These behaviour patterns 
may be words, gestures, facial expressions; the knowledge of 
when to shake hands and when not to do so; all the various forms 


_ of greeting and the recognized responses to these forms; the 


method of giving or receiving orders and knowing which remarks 
are to be taken seriously and which are not, These and a whole 
host of others are essential elements in any culture, and they are 


as important to our composure as our religion or method of 
earning a living. They ensure that we feel at ease within our 
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‘ “ANS Ae own ‘community. They fulfil, as it we 
3m as a! words or passports and once learnt ‘they | 


conventions. 


material culture. 
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‘Culture Shock’ Yes 
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excessive fear of being cheated, robbed, or injured. 


century. 


social attitudes of the immigrants’ small community. 


reached the way back is difficult indeed. 


functions of pass-— 
Xecome automatic. They 
are reinforced by a variety of sanctions ‘that ensure that we 
neither ignore nor repudiate them. Those who do not abide by 
sad - them are _unacceptable and cease to ‘belong’. To a considerable 
aa extent it is cultural patterns of behaviour that determine the circle 
_~—__ of friends among whom we move. In short, people are unaccept- 
able to us primarily if they do not practise and accept our own 


All this is very relevant when we leave our own country and 
settle down in another land. In the first place there are the diffi- 
culties of maintaining our own cultural forms of behaviour; and, 
Re py secondly, there are physical difficulties of living that can some- 
ere times be extreme. The people of the host country appear to lack 
ae the normal conventions of social behaviour or to have a different 
ee. and apparently illogical system. Certain tribes in Africa, for 

example, have no word for ‘thank you’, This upsets Europeans, 
ree __ and they jump to conclusions of a moral kind about ‘ ingratitude ” 
Rg and so on. In fact, the Africans concerned are no less grateful 
ee foregifts or services but they have other ways, fully understood 
a among themselves, of showing how they feel. To get them to 
aa express gratitude ‘in the European manner would either entail 

; ' inventing a vernacular word for ‘ thank you’ and teaching them 

how that word would have to be introduced into the many 
4 social situations in which it is used; or teaching them not only 
to speak but to think English. In practice, most Europeans in 
Africa withdraw into their own community, and quickly 
equate their own way of doing things with their own superior 


* _ This reaction is common. Instances ‘of it must be known to 
most of us, and it has been called ‘culture shock’, One can 
formulate a number of common reactions that follow—reactions 
that are reinforced by preoccupations with climate and physical 
health. One often finds, for example, an excessive washing of 
hands; undue concern over drinking- water, food dishes, and bed- 
ding; great concern over minor pains or eruptions of the skin; 
there is fear of physical contact. with attendants or servants; an 

absent-minded far away stare—sometimes called the ‘tropi 
stare’; a feeling of helplessness and a desire for association with 
people of one’s own kind; fits of anger over delays and minor 
frustrations; an outright refusal to learn the local language; 


Another interesting phenomenon is that the group of immi- 
grants ‘freeze’ the development of their social behaviour at the 
stage or level reached at the time of immigration. Certain words 

used on the western seaboard of America, common in Shake- 
spearean times, have long vanished from the British vocabulary. 
Many of the songs and legends of the Negroes living in the 
_- Southern States are no longer remembered in the areas from. 
which the slaves were carried. One finds much of Victorian 
England about the thinking and behaviour patterns of the present- 
day descendants of those who emigrated to Rhodesia in the = 4 


The second major eohien of adjustment is largely ‘ereieats 
_ There are many and varied forms of discomfort to which the 
newcomer is unaccustomed. And the fact that the indigenous 
people do not suffer from most of them is readily translated into 
a feeling of dislike for them. The resulting hostility—reinforced _ 
by the problems of cultural adjustment—is soon. built into the 


Once hostility of this sort has developed, the next and ‘final: * 
stage is well on the way. This is stereotyping. The local people 

_. are caricatured if a series of highly simplified generalizations. 
_ When a settler in Africa refers to ‘ the typical African’ he usually 
has his house boy in mind: and he will go on to describe this 
typical African only in terms of his dishonesty, his indolence, 
his drinking propensities, or his womanizing. When this stage is 


expresses the view of the ‘settler, while the i aes 
rather more ‘Curse you, my brother’. Of the two, the fren va: 
i probably | prefers the old settler: he knows where he 


accepts the evidence of bricks, mortar, and concrete. ae) 


overnight as new capital is brought in for d 


How far can these brief comments on ‘ “culture shock? te 2 : pme! 
quickly made fortunes are expended on _ status-giving 0: 


applied to the situation in central Africa? It is difficult to 
a generalize about the social behaviour of the European settlers as 

eo whole because of the almost complete lack of any studies of 
ire) aS “this bic One can say that men of all ages seem preoccupied 


ee and there is a great deal of cor 
: . eer on ee 278) 


status | * still ane - 
by any standards: on one ies © 
counted no fewer than seventeen bars for a Euro ) 


7 : ; - 
in the remark that a pedestrian i in Rhodesine is a man with es Au, 
one car. 
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ret Behaviour : : : 
Sex behaviour is also difficult to Pecmsatiae about. Consiga es 

are small and one might, therefore, expect a somewhat higher | 

standard of morality than is found in larger contemporary 

societies, I have noted cases where promotion on the mines was 

denied to those who transgressed normally approved standards 

of morality. But where there was no such single authority, as in 

the townships or the farming areas, the distinctions between intra- 

marital and extra-marital relations would not appear to be too 

finely drawn, Divorce in the Federation is easy and frequent, and 


+ he re 


_ reports of car-key parties, wife lending, and other exotic tales 


are to be heard, reminiscent of Happy Valley days in Kenya in 
the nineteen-thirties. It is not surprising that many thoughtful ~ : 
people try to get their teen-age children anes, whenever it is” 
possible. 

Many of these symptoms of ‘ culture shock? and ensuing in- 
stability can be recognized, and it is usually only a visitor who 
sees it clearly. Both the old settler families and the recent immi- 
grants tend to speak of England and ‘home’ in romantic terms 


and in a way that few English visitors would recognize as true of 


contemporary England. But the friction that might be expected 
to arise between the immigrants who have recently arrived in the 
Federation and those who ‘have lived there all their lives is not 
serious because the two groups find common ground in their 
mutual antipathy to the local Africans. There are individual — 
exceptions to this, as there must be to any generalization, but it 


-is none the less true that few opportunities for development or 


gestures of real friendship have been made to Africans by either 
type of settler that have not been dictated by necessity. In prac- 
tice the African is kept at arm’s length in the classical manner 


_ the situation creates. 


‘The rapidity with which the immigrant changes: from the 
libefal attitude of the home country to the traditional attitude of © 
central Africa is remarkable. ‘They change their views on the. 
boat ’ is a remark often made by the older settlers themselves. But 
the reason for this development of hostility in the immigrant is 
not far to seek. All Africans are not saints. They have long learnt 
to react to the hostility and prejudice of the established settlers. _ 
They are, therefore, not the kind of people the average immigrant 
has been ‘brought up’ to expect. He often already has a stereotype 
African in his mind when he arrives, the kind of man painted in 
the more liberal novels of the Deep South: and no doubt the 
amiable coon of the music halls has made a contribution to the 


“same stereotype. But the houseboy, cook, labourer of field or 


factory are not of this stamp in central Africa, Disillusion soon 
sets in, together with the frustration of having to deal with a 


people ‘whose reactions to “normal situations are not of the 
eepreere form, . 


‘Autipathy Different Routes 


Settler and immigrant have reached their Steet, i dif- 
ferent. routes, but the result is the same. The older settlers brought ef 5 


with them something of the Herrenvolk attitude of the Afrikaners 


from which stock many of them sprang. ‘ Bless sas 3 ee 


Central African Gvilization is very much on the mo 


face of the towns and smaller communities 


Even the nonentity is carried forward in the s 
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Changing Outlook in Indian Agriculture 


By K. N. RAJ 


HERE is a widespread impression that Indian economic 

planning, owing to some preconceived notions about 

industrialization, has either ignored agriculture altogether 

or at most. given it little attention compared with 
industry. In fact, one often hears it said in Britain that, while 
India’s population is increasing rapidly, there has been no 
increase in the production of food grains, and that, therefore, a 
disaster of the kind Malthus foresaw is just round the corner. 
There is no doubt that population growth is one of the chief 
problems facing India. There is no doubt either that the produc- 
tion of food grains needs to be raised considerably. But it is 
certainly not the case that the rate of growth of population in 
India over the last decade has been actually greater than the rate 
of increase of production of food grains; nor is there any reason 
to believe that the position in this respect has deteriorated com- 
pared with the previous half-century. 

According to such statistics as are available, the population of 
India went up by about 38 per cent.-between 1900 and 1945, 
but over this period there was hardly any increase in the output 
‘of food grains, so that there must have been a significant reduc- 
tion, during this period, in the availability of food grains per 
capita. The rate of growth of population is, no doubt, much 
higher now—according to-a recent estimate, India’s population 
has increased by about 16 per cent. in the last decade—but, at 
the same time, the output of food grains has also gone up, in 
fact by more than 30 per cent. It would seem, therefore, that the 
earlier decline in availability of food grains per head has actually 
been halted during the last decade. 

It is possible to say that all these statistics about output of 
food grains are unreliable. No doubt one must exercise a great 
deal of caution when drawing any sort of conclusion from Indian 
agricultural statistics. But, on the other hand, there is nothing at 
all—not even indifferent statistics—to support the view that the 
availability of food grains per head has been falling in India in 
the last few years; and ‘even less reason to think that the trends 
in the first half of the century were any better. 

What then, one might ask, is the problem in India today? 
Put simply, it is that though production has been increasing it 
has not been increasing fast enough. Unlike the previous half- 
century; not only agricultural production but the national income 
as a whole has also been rising fairly rapidly in the last decade. 
Industrial production has been increasing, and so also has income 


Members of a co-operative society on a farm near Delhi; they are using a tractor supplied by the 
Indian Government 


a 


Loading grain into sacks at an Indian granary 


from trade, transport, and various services. All this has increased 
the demand for agricultural products, and the increase in pro- 
duction, it would seem, has not been adequate to meet the increase 
in demand. 

The pressure of rising demand has been particularly severe on 
food grains. Peasants, who were hard pressed by the depression 
of the nineteen-thirties, and sunk in debt, have gained somewhat 
from the relative improvement in agricultural prices and therefore 
consume more of their own product. The burden of fixed money 
obligations, such as land tax, is 
also less now than it used to be, 
because of the general rise in 
prices. At the same time there is 
the growing demand for food 
grains from those employed in 
industry and in services. The result 
of all this has been that, though 
production of food grains has gone 
up by more than 30 per cent. over 
the last decade, and imports have 
been lately averaging about 
3,000,000 tons a year, prices of 
food grains have still been tending 
to go up. 

Rising food grain prices are a 
serious matter in a country like 
India. Among the poorest sections 
of the population, food grains 
may account for as much as one- 
half of the total expenditure of 
a family, and these families are 
seldom in a position to bear even 
relatively small imcreases in 
price. Rising food grain prices 


ci sia are ctrecarg for peal 


them, their incomes in turn will go up 
demand for food grains. In fact, when people are as poor as they 
are in India a large part of any additional income they get is apt 
to be diverted into demand for more food grains. If, therefore, 


unemployed without risking an explosion in food grain prices. 
Thus, in effect, the supply and the prices at which food grains 
are available set a kind of ceiling to the additional employment 
opportunities that can be created. In other words, once the social 
and political compulsions behind economic development in India 
today are recognized, it can be seen that the minimum rate of 


growth of agricultural production required is high. This is what . 


needs emphasis as the problem facing Indian agriculture, not 
stagnation in the sense in which it is sh understood, : 


Ul 


Questions that Must Be Asked 


It is with this problem in the background that we should look | 


at the changes—social, economic, and technical—that have been 
taking place within the agrarian sector of the Indian economy in 
recent years. How far have they been helpful to creating the 
conditions for rapid growth, and how far not? Which are; so to 
say, the growing points in the agrarian economy, and what are the 
obstacles that still exist and come in the way of more rapid 
growth? To what extent are the obstacles of a social and political 
character and how far can they be met by technocratic solutions? 
These are not questions to which answers can be easily found, 


but they must at least be asked, in order to focus attention on 


some of the crucial issues that now face Indian planning. 


A great many changes have taken place in India within the ! 


agrarian structure over the last fifteen years; but they have taken 
place in an unspectacular kind of way, and seem to have gone 
largely unrecorded. There are no impressive statistics to indicate 


their nature and magnitude, and one can speak about them only 


in general, qualitative terms. Indeed, most of what I shall say 
is necessarily in the nature of personal impressions, based on 
observation and scattered evidence. 

The main factor for change within the agrarian structure has 
obviously been land reforms; but it is not easy to generalize 
about their impact on the rural” economy. For one thing, land 
tenure systems in India are extremely complicated and differ 
greatly from region to region. Moreover, according to the 
federal constitution, land reforms fall within the sphere of the 
_ State Governments, and not of the Central Government, and 
there have been considerable differences between the policies 
followed in one State and another. Nevertheless, it is perhaps 
possible to venture one or two generalizations about what land 


reforms have succeeded in doing and what they have not. It is 
_ fairly safe to say that they have succeeded in abolishing many 
_ of the feudal and semi-feudal systems of land tenure which were 


widespread at the time India became independent, Considerable 
areas have been to a large extent freed from the oppressive effects 
of these feudal tenures, and this is no small gain. 


Insecurity in Land Tenancy 

On the other hand—though this is a rather broad generalization 
—it would seem that legislation concerning tenancy reform has 
so far almost completely failed to produce the effects it was 
intended to. Rent on land is apt to be high in India, sometimes 
as much as two-thirds of the gross agricultural produce and 
seldom less than one-third. In many areas tenants have also 
little security, and can be thrown out by the landlords at will. 
Tenancy reforms were, therefore, designed to fix rents at reason- 
able levels, give security of tenure to tenants, and make it possible 
for them, in due course, to buy off the land from the owners by 


payment of suitable compensation. However, despite all the 
_ legislation that has been passed, rents continue in most areas to 


be as high as they were; few of the tenants have been able to 


- purchase the land from the landlords as intended; and, in many 
_ areas, far from increasin 


m had the reverse effect of causing es evictions of tenants. 


the security of tenure, the reforms have 


there is already a pressure on food grain prices, one cannot even 
attempt to provide more employment for those who are now — 


jobs are recgd be ee 
a and with them their — 


itself. They are worth quoti 
texture of the problem in t 
fact, better than any statis 
with which, it is clear, an rogramme fi econo 
or of social change, in India must contend. Here is a short extract: 


The landlord class includes money-lenders and tradesmen upon 
whom the tenants have frequently to depend for credit and other 
necessities of life. Socially, the tenants often belong to the 
scheduled castes and the backward classes and are afraid of 
exercising their rights against the higher classes. . . The tenancy 
laws have been enacted to confer rights on ‘the tenants. It was | 
only natural that the landlords should make an all-out effort to - 


" development, ; 


. 
~ 


get back their land from tenants free of encumbrances for fear a 


of accrual of adverse rights which might be proposed in the 


tenancy laws, It is little wonder, therefore, that large-scale dis-_ am 
Possession of tenants has occurred during the Past few Se ve 


under the guise of ‘ voluntary surrenders ’ Sa iasbat 


This assessment is wholly borne out by studies. aes Fieatk oa 


been made recently of the effect of land reforms in certain areas. 
In the State of Bombay, for instance, about one-fifth of the area 
which was previously in the hands of tenants seems to have been 
taken over by the landlords even after legislation was passed 


giving security of tenure; in Hyderabad the scale of eviction — 


would appear to have been even larger. Dispossession of tenants 


by landlords has not been the only by-product of tenancy reforms. 
Many absentee landlords—particularly the professional classes - 
resident in the towns—have been persuaded, by the fear of land ~ 
reforms, to sell their land while they still could. Who could pay 


in ready cash for all this land except the middle and big peasants — 


in the rural areas? The land which was previously owned by — 
people in the towns has, therefore, passed into the hands of bart 
upper classes in the countryside. : ce ah 


Old Elite Foreed into a New Position 


All this has had the effect of bringing into being, in many areas, 
a new class of people who are not only disinclined to lease out — 
their land to tenants as before—in case they should lose the land 
altogether through implerhentation of land reforms in the future 
—but have also the means for undertaking cultivation directly . 
with the help of hired labour or machinery. This. class, it must be 


emphasized, is not really a new rural élite; rather, it is the old 


élite in the rural areas, who were previously content to be mere 
rentiers, forced now into a new position. ites 
Nevertheless, many landowners within this am appear now 
to be more responsive to ideas of technical change, and generally 
to ways of raising productivity, than the ordinary run of small 
peasants. The small peasants have often to pay high rents on 


‘land, and, even when they have little bits of land of their own, | 


have menher the means nor the incentive to increase productivity, — 


x 


, 


often being heavily in debt and vulnerable to exploitation by 


both moneylenders and traders. The new elements in the rural 
upper class are, on the other hand, not only responsive to new 
ideas but also socially and politically influential, and have the 


munity development projects and the like in the five-year plans. 
When one goes round the Indian countryside one can see some — 
signs of the growth of this class. In north-west India, particularly 
in the Punjab, there has been a considerable extension of tractor 
cultivation—a fact that, on the face of it, is rather surprising in a 
country which is supposed to have so much unemployed ats 


Tight contacts to make the most of the facilities offered by com- — 


under-employed labour. It reflects what appears to be a fairly Ay 


general characteristic of large-scale farming in India—a : ‘tendency — 
to increase productivity by application of more capital and im- — 
proved techniques of production (such as the use of chemical — 


fertilizers) rather than by more intensive application of labour, In ss 


south India, where labour is cheaper, the trend towards m 


zation is less in evidence, but even here there is reason to believe 


that there is less intensive application of labour i in the larger farm Bich 


than inthe smallerones. = Hi 

It seems likely that many improvements ‘in | 
ture will be pioneered by 
taking sees pcr ome es as a result 


cig 
xa ‘trys : r ure to arouse thet imagin- & oH 
tion and enthusiasm of the small\peasants. It is also for this 
reason that the progress achieved in agriculture has struck mauy. 
observers as patchy, uneven, and generally unsatisfactory. ie 


are likely 0 be the 
ergence as a powerful 


ckly, and w 
oli ical and social 1 repercussions of their 


rce in the rural areas, Certainly, in the next few years, the new | 


The responsiveness of a few big and medium farmers to the 


1 ae class is likely to provide an increasing proportion of the marketed use of tractors, tube-wells, chemical fertilizers, and so on is by ae 
ie surpluses of agriculture, which are so necessary for industrializa- itself unlikely to bring about the rapid growth of agricultural “ 
— ‘tion; ‘and with this proportion the bargaining power and influence production that is required. Moreover, the emergence of even ox 
of its members on economic policy is also likely to grow. this class is not evident in all regions of India. It is most obvious ie 
ef Altogether, the prospects are that they will develop into a strong in States like the Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Andhra, and Madras; " 
Ps force i in the Indian rural economy. but there are few signs of it in others like Orissa, Assarn, Kerala, “ 

; The newly founded Swatantra Party, which has openly come and even Bikar and West Bengal. 2 ks 


- 


out in defence of private property and freedom from state 
intervention, appears to have its rural base mainly in this class 
_ of middle and big farmers; and it has begun to voice open 
_ opposition to all land reforms, and to many of the other social 

and economic policies to which the Congress Party has been 
committed. There are even signs of the Congress Party with- 
~ drawing slowly from these policies on account of the opposition 
_ from these classes, whose social and economic position is so 
strong that they can influence, toa considerable extent, the swing 


of votes in rural areas. 


_. On the other hand, the growth of this ae is likely to polarize 
; -forces within the rural economy more than has ever happened 


before. It would be fair to say that until now the large mass of 


the Indian peasantry has not really been drawn effectively into | 


the development efforts initiated by the five-year plans. This is 


_ partly attributable to the failures in land reform mentioned earlier, 


~% 


the mobilization of idle labour in the rural areas, and by 


All the things that everyone says can be done in India by 
its 
intensive application to agriculture; can become something more 
than theoretical models and paper schemes only when the bulk of 
the peasantry is drawn in and productivity increases along a wide 
front. This, as far as one can see, cannot happen until some of 
the powerful interests still entrenched in rural society as land- 
lords, moneylenders, and traders have been broken up. Can the 
new emergent class of medium and large farmers—capitalist in 
outlook and, therefore, by themselves more progressive—be used 


as the main instruments of development without strengthening. 


also these vested interests, with which they are closely linked 


socially and which at present stand in the way of any really rapid 


and broad-based change in Indian agriculture? On this question 
will depend the pace, and perhaps even the direction, of social 
and economic change in India in the coming years. 

—Third Programme 


‘Labour in the Sixties’ — 


- By MICHAEL SHANKS 


This talk was bedadeass before Mr. Morgan Phillips was taken 
seriously ill on August 15 


ax: general secretary of the Labour Party, Mr, Morgan 
Phillips has normally been a ‘ backroom boy’ , Tespons- 
ible for administration but not for policy, But in the last 
few weeks, as internal conflicts have threatened to tear 
the party apart, he has emerged into the foreground as a peace- 
maker. His views have now been crystallized in a special report, 
Labour in the Sixties, which will be presented to the annual 
Labour Party Conference in October. 


In his analysis of what is wrong with Labour and how it can | 


be put right, Mr. Phillips has cleverly avoided identifying himself 
with either of the two main factions which have emerged since the 


general election. He does not spare himself in criticizing the 


. 


a 


pe 


Labour Party, but he concentrates on the practical rather than 


the doctrinaire points—on the failure to attract the young, the 
inability of the trade unions to organize the middle classes, 
the need for more money and a more attractive public ‘ image’, 
the fact that the Labour Party is still too closely tied to a working- 
class base which is being eroded away by social progress and 
technological change, the harm done by internal quarrels and 
illiberal bureaucratic Labour local authorities, These are what 
lose Labour votes, he says in effect; this is what we must put right. 


From there the pamphlet goes on to list five main issues~on. 


which Labour can challenge the Conservatives in the years ahead. 
These are all issues where, in Mr. Phillips’s view, our affluent 


society is going wrong through the ‘Conservatives’ inability or 


unwillingness to plan, First, we need much more control over the 


location of industry, to stop the drift of jobs and people away 
from Scotland, Wales, and northern England to the overcrowded 
- South and Midlands, Also we need a much more vigorous and 


dynamic policy on transport, both public and private, Third, we 


_ need to make much better provision for education and other ‘youth 


services, Fourth, we must do more to repair the defects in our 
_ social services; and, finally, we must ensure that enough resources 


ated to capital investment and industrial development so” 


that we do not fall behind our competitors in economic growth. 


These five points have a single unifying theme: the need to 
divert resources from private to public spending for the good of 
the community. Twice in his pamphlet Mr, Phillips refers to the 


‘contrast in modern Britain between ‘ private wealth and public 


squalor’ as something which the Labour Party must seek to put 
right. This is a familiar doctrine: it comes from the American 
economist Professor Galbraith, and it forms the theme of his 
critique of the modern United States, The Affluent Society. 

I do not want to go into the rights and wrongs of Mr. Phillips’s 
thesis here, but simply to ask: will it unite the Labour Party? 
Will it provide an acceptable basis for party policy in the years 
ahead? Mr. Phillips has said nothing for or against nationaliza- 
tion, or the hydrogen bomb, nor has he mentioned the doctrine of 
equality. Can these great issues really be left to lie like sleeping 
dogs? A great deal of what the pamphlet says makes good sense. 
The Labour Party does stand in need of a new unifying theme 
which will both stir its soul and make sense to the average 
uncommitted citizen in a prosperous welfare state; and Britain 
does need a vigorous and dynamic radical party which could form 
an alternative government. For these reasons I hope the pamphlet 
will succeed i in giving Labour! new direction and new hope. 

—General Overseas Service 
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= Service to ‘India 


N a talk that we print today Mr. K. N. Raj surveys the 

present position of Indian agriculture. In it he deals with 

only one aspect of the economy of India as this has been 

advancing since the country attained its independence from 
British rule in 1947. At first sight Mr, Raj’s talk might seem to 
belong to a more efficient age than the reminiscence which we 
also print today by a distinguished former member of the Indian 
Civil Service, Sir Conrad Corfield, of his early days as an- 
assistant to the Political Agent in Baluchistan. Yet it was agri- 
cultural depressions and disputes over land that during the years 
of British power in India often gave the finest opportunity to the 
district officers and other members of the service to show their 
flair for compassionate administration. — 

For a long time to come historians will differ about the merits 
of Britain’s connexion with the Indian sub-continent. For some 
the whole story will remain a legend of enlightened imperialism: 
the implanting among 300,000,000 people of a tradition of law 
and order, the guardianship by the British of inherited traditions 
in native culture that might otherwise have been destroyed, the 
stamping out of corruption and of customs that were callous or 
barbaric; and, finally, the handing over to the modern world of a 
sub-continent of two great nations, India and Pakistan, ready to 
become members of a Commonwealth dedicated to the task of 
encouraging liberal civilization. By contrast, there will be others 
ready to believe that Britain had no right to become involved 
with the Indian sub-continent in the first place: that Catherine 
of Braganza’s legacy of Bombay brought.with it nothing but 300 


years’ misfortune for all concerned, that the Indians were ex-. 


ploited economically, conquered forcibly, and held down by guile, 
Supporters of the British 
link will tend to sum up their case with Lord*Curzon’s words 
as he ended his Viceroyalty: ‘To feel that somewhere among 
these millions you have left a little justice or happiness or 
prosperity, a dawn of intellectual enlightenment, or a stirring 
of duty, where it did not before exist—that is enough, that is the 
Englishman’s justification in India’. Opponents will counter with 
the opinions of Warren Hastings when, as Britain’ s first . 
Governor-General, he deplored the “encroaching spirit’ of his 
countrymen ‘and the insolence with which it has been exerted ’; 
and they will suggest that India might—without British inter- 
ference—have taken her place earlier as a united sub-continent 
among the nations, to the advantage of Asia as a whole. 

These views are both extreme ones, but already there are signs 
of a reconciliation between them being agreed by most historians. 
What is certain is that Sir Conrad and other former members 
of his service can look back with pride on their particular 
achievement. Whatever the climate of political wrangling at 
Viceregal Lodge or at ‘ round-table ’ conferences in Whitehall, the 
civil servants continued to look after the people under their care 


with the highest degree of integrity. Because of the increasing 


Indianization of the service in its latter years, its British 
members were able to leave behind them a cadre of officials who 


___ continue today to turn the wheels of administration in both halves 
of the sub-continent, It may be that certain of the system’s 


administrative methods need adaptation today. But the work that 


has been done in the past must never be forgotten. 
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_ being asked in Bonn was how would the French react to the Anglo- | 


big Vag p 3 x J . e7 ‘a . 
Mr. Natontlinee meets Dr. ‘Adenauer . 
Se x ; * 
Rese AND SATELLITE beiddcasters,” commenting on ts _Mac-— 
millan’s meeting with Dr. Adenauer in Bonn took, broadly, : a. 
common line of which the following, from Moscow hee 
was a fairly typical manifestation: oe 
Only six months ago the world press was writing pry serious wiry. 
contradictions between London and Bonn. To-day, they, do not 
even recall these differences. Support for the Provocative demands 
of Bonn on the Berlin question, a rejection of any attempts to_ 
lessen tension in the centre of Europe, the removal of the last" 
restrictions of the armament of Western Germany—this is far 
_from the full list of the assistance to the West Garang eRvenaeS 
seekers. London is surrendering to Bonn. : 
Yugoslav transmissions had a different theory about ‘the: Mac- 4 
millan-Adenauer meeting.. Quoting the Yugoslav newspaper 
‘the talks between the powers of the 
Paris-Bonn-London triangle * had introduced a ‘subtle political 
game’ whose motives lay in the agreement between President de 
Gaulle and Dr. Adenauer that Nato should have the task of 
opposing all national or social movements which affected the: 4 
interests of Nato members: — ea 
In other words, the Atlantic Pact weal ‘become a modern 
“Holy Alliance’ and play the role of guardian of the ‘order’ 
and positions of the Western Powers in the world. The initiative 
is not likely to serve her aims or to augment her prestige in the 
world. The way towards such prestige leads rather through a 
_ peaceful solution of the Algerian question and French subpast for 
the new independent countries. 
The West German newspaper, Suddeutsche Zeitung, -discussing- 
the meeting, said that economic agreement with Britain was the 
precondition for political ties between Britain and the Continent, 
and these ties would provide Dr. Adenauer with a way out from 
his not too comfortable marriage with Paris. The left-wing Neue 
Rhein Zeitung hoped that from now on Dr. Adenauer would have — 
a better understanding of the British attitude towards Europe and 
the Common Market. But.the newspaper alse thought that much 
would depend, in future technical talks, on whether Britain, for 
her part, would at least shed some of her reserve. In America 
The Washington Post believed that the recent exchange of letters 
between Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Khrushchev had increased the — 
realization in Germany that Britain was not about to sell out to 
the Russians. There was room for some reciprocal realization in 
Britain that Dr. Adenauer was not intent on precipitating a war. 
The Italian newspaper, J] Tempo, thought that Mr. Macmillan 
had won one of the most delicate battles of his career at the Bonn — 
meeting. Whereas Dr. Adenauer and President de Gaulle had 
agreed to put political before economic factors in their design for 
a new Europe, Mr. Macmillan had persuaded Dr. Adenauer to 
reverse the order, and put economic factors first. In France the 
conservative newspaper, Le Figaro, said that one question now 
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German talks. Le Monde stressed that President de Gaulle was 
still far from securing the support of Bonn and the other Euro- 
pean capitals for his ideas, and it might be some time before they 
saw the light of day. In America the New York Herald ses as, 
wrote: ‘ 
_ There is no aikiek ion de Gaulle’s view that. France’s destiny: wre.’ 
_is European leadership. Whatever becomes of his. plan, and the 
~ British are certain to baulk at it, it is an indication that the bonds 
which tie Western Europe together are getting tighter. And the & 
British are left with the uneasy feeling that if they do not gettin 
now, €ven a quarter of the way in, they will one day find them- — a 
selves i in a state of disagreeable isolation. a: ak ee 
~The Soviet trade-union newspaper, Trud, which was 
a Moscow broadcast for North America, criticized 1 
advisers of the Moscow automobile works. “There had 
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Did You Hear That? 


HOME TO THE HOUSEBOAT 

‘ALL sorTS of people are finding the answer to 
their housing problems on the river Thames’, said 
MICHAEL HANCOCK, B.B.C. reporter, in ‘ The Eye- 
witness” (Home Service). ‘ Most people live on the 
river because they prefer to do so, but then, they 
add, there is the persuasive point that it is consider- 
ably cheaper to buy a houseboat than a house. And 
as a bonus you have the fresh air, the view, and an 
altogether calmer way of life than is to be found 
in the stretches of suburbia that surround us and 
our towns. 

‘This new influx of river dwellers is most 
apparent on London’s own river, the Thames, The 
number of houseboats has increased so much during 
the past year or so that Surrey County Council 
asked its Planning Committee to make a survey of 
vessels on the river. They discovered that there are 
350 houseboats and more than 1,000 other craft on 
the stretch of the Thames that forms the county 
boundary. And that does. not include the jumble of 
houseboats to be found at Chelsea, or the more 
spacious homes on the upper reaches of the river. 

“This business of Thames-side living can cost as 
much as a plot of expensive building land anywhere 
in the home counties, but it need not. A houseboat can be bought 
for about £500—but say about £2,000 if you are looking for all 
the home comforts. Mooring fees are anything from 9d. to 1s. 6d. 
a foot weekly. 

‘Among those with moorings at Hampton are clerks, actors, 
plumbers, painters, retired admirals, and teachers, and they all 
live together in an atmosphere of happy companionship along this 
stretch of the river. It is not only the financial advantage that is 
the motive behind such a trend towards riverside living. It 
probably lies in the fact that we are all sailors at heart, to some 
extent, and that Kenneth Grahame really understood this charac- 
teristic of ours when he spoke about “ messing about in boats ” ’. 


THE BED-ROCK OF OUR STORY 

*On my desk at home’, said C. HENRY WARREN in ‘ Through 
East Anglian Eyes’ (Midland Home Service), ‘I have a nugget 
of flint I use as a paper-weight. I brought it back in my pocket, 
ten years ago or more, from a visit I had made to the famous 
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St. Margaret’s Church, Hales, Norfolk, where the 


‘undressed flint of the tower is 
companioned by the reed thatch of the nave’ 


National Buildings Record 


Houseboats moored along a stretch of the Thames at Kingston, Surrey 


Grimes Graves flint-pits in Breckland. Its blue-black core, smooth 
as glass, is encased in a matrix of hard, pitted chalk. It almost 
flashes in certain lights; and it has an edge as keen as a knife. 
Aeons ago it lay at the bottom of the ocean, beginning its life as 
shell-silt. Then the bottom of the ocean became the top of the 
land, and the flint lay in horizontal seams close under the surface, 
bedded in chalk. Here early man found it, and mined it, and 
shaped it to his use. From flint he struck his first fire; from flint, 
too, he fashioned his first crude implements. Flint, in fact, is the 
bed-rock of our story. 

‘Particularly it is the bed-rock of our East Anglian story; for 
the flint that is found under the sands of the Breck is in its purest, 
most primeval form. Evidently Neolithic man knew this; for it 
was here, in Breckland, that he concentrated his flint-mining 
activities for many thousands of years, Here he mined, sometimes 
at a depth of thirty feet, burrowing like a mole, finding his way 
along the dark galleries with lamps made out of lumps of chalk. 
To gouge out the flints he used picks of red-deer horn, and then 
he chipped and flaked them to the shape he wanted. 

‘Round about 500 B.c, the industry seems 
finally to have petered out—not because the 
flint had been used up but because man had 
progressed beyond the need of such primitive 
tools. But this was only the close of the first 
chapter in the story of flint in East Anglia: its 
finest uses were yet to be discovered. Perhaps 
it was the Romans, with their genius for exploit- 
ing local conditions and local material, who 
grasped its suitability as a building material of 
extraordinary strength and durability. Anyhow, 
they built their East Anglian forts of flint mixed 
with rubble and tile bands, Some of these forts 
still stand, and one of the finest is the fortress 
of Burgh Castle on the banks of the Waveney. 
In all the eastern counties I know of nothing 
more brutally impressive. 

‘The Normans exploited flint for the con- 
struction of those round church towers which 
are still so distinctive a feature of the scene, 
from Norfolk down to the Essex border, The 
reason for these towers is simple: they were 
nothing more than an ingenious way of over- 
coming the lack of local stone, The masons 
were using undressed pebbles of sea-worn flint; 
and to fashion this crude material into square 
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towers would have required quoin stones for the angles; but this 
was too costly a business for the poor parishes of that day, In a 
homespun sort of way, these round towers are attractive—quaint, 
if you like; especially when, as at Acle or Hales, the undressed 
flint of the tower is companioned by the reed thatch of the nave. 

‘The great days of flint came in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, when the wool trade was at its most prosperous, and 
rich merchants, such as Spring of Lavenham and Paycocke of 
Coggeshall salved their consciences by playing the lavish donor 
to their local church and vying with one another in the size, cost, 
beauty, and decorative craftsmanship of the churches they built. 
The so-called wool churches, with their soaring towers of flint, 
were the result, Never had flint been put to such glorious use— 
and never would it be again. Lavenham, with its 140-foot tower, is 
a fine instance. Appreciation of flint, however, does seem to be 
something of an acquired taste, It needs to be lived with, as we 
say: seen in all weathers. The way the surfaces absorb or throw 
off the light, gleaming in the rain, glancing in the sunshine, is 
half its charm ’. 


BOOMERS’ SLANG 

“The golden age of American railroading—that is to say, from 
the end of the Civil War to the beginning of the first world war— 
produced a species of itinerant rail specialists who moved over 
the vastness of North America and much of the adjoining Latin 
America in seasonal migrations, from system to system’, said 
BRIAN FAWCETT in a talk ‘On Railways’, in Network Three. 
“They were trainmen, shopmen, telegraph operators, and so on, 
all highly specialized in their respective callings and rich in the 
experience gleaned from every kind of rail operation. They were 
called “ boomers ”. 

‘They headed for the periodical booms, usually trying to 
follow the sun at the same time. In winter they would show up 
for the booming fruit and vegetable traffic in the south-west; in 
summer they might be on hand for the potato harvests in the 
north-east. They were not tramps, but they were drifters, I have 
met lingering survivors of the brotherhood as far south as Peru. 
“Home guards” (that is responsible employees who preferred to 
“stay put”) hated them. There was an airy lack of responsi- 
bility in the average boomer. If he messed things up on the job, 
rather than go on the carpet he would “pull the pin” and 
“highball out of town ”, leaving the “ home guards ” to face the 
music. For this reason, many travelled “under a flag”, or in 
plain English under an assumed name, and they were not over- 
scrupulous about faking service letters, All the same, the boomer 
filled a particular need of his age and kept the wheels of industry 
rolling. He helped build the West and dig the Panama Canal. 
His kind was known only in the Americas or where American 
operating practice was used. 

“The spirit of brotherhood was marked in the breed, and 
boomers evolved a colourful slang of their own, which, added 
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to that of the “ home guards ”, made up the sum of a rail lingo 
quite unintelligible to any but the initiated. Boomer talks has 
enriched the language with several words. “ Highball” is one. In 
former times, a ball signal hoisted in a station allowed trains to 
leave. Another, familiar to aficionados of Westerns, is “ cow- 
puncher ”. Cowhands accompanying stock by rail had a way of 
punching the animals to get them to head up the loading ramps 
into the cars. “‘ Okay ” is another—the initials of some long-for- 
gotten train dispatcher. In general, the lingo smacks of the farm. 
Boomers originated largely on farms, and were victims of the 
fascination of the railroad, with its hint of broader horizons and 
escape from the drudgery in the fields. 

“To mention a few fundamentals, a steam locomotive is a 
“hog” or “ pig”, unless it happens to be a switcher, when it is 
a “goat”. Engineers are “ hogheads ” or “ eagle-eyes ”; firemen 
are “tallowpots” or “ bakebrains”. Road foremen of engines 
naturally become “wandering swineherds” or “ travelling 
grunts”. The engines themselves may be classified as “ stokers ” 
or “ hand-bombers ” (sometimes “ muzzle-loaders ”) according to 
whether they are stoker- or hand-fired. And so on: a com- ’ 
plete vocabulary would require a volume. The usurping diesel, 
incidentally, is a “ growler ”. 

‘When it came to making an impression on the “ hashers” in 
the railroad “ beaneries ”, the boomers really let themselves go: 
The raw lads from the farm, who were just beginning to assemble 
a vocabulary, listened in. open-mouthed admiration to the old 
hands who were glib with the patter. The “ hashers ” were girls 
chosen for their looks—in fact, one famous boomer has said of 
them: “Each gal was standard-gauge, with a body that Fisher 
couldn’t duplicate, and walked with more movements than the 
Baker valve-gear on a big passenger jack ”. Daughters of “ rails ” 
and raised within biscuit-toss of the “big rust ”»—the main line 
—they were well aware that when a hungry young boomer 
came in and demanded “a locomotive covered with cinders, a 
couple of switch lights in the fog, a string of flats, and a mug 0” 
Java”, what he really wanted was a steak covered with onions, 
two fried eggs with the grease poured over them, an order of 
wheatcakes, and a cup of coffee. 

‘Some of the boomer talk died with the boomers, but some of 
it has survived, absorbed into today’s professional jargon. It filled 
a need and was preserved, A “redball freight” is a fast mover 
in today’s board rooms as much as it was in the boomer’s hash- 
house. The most staid of engineer officials will talk of righting 
an overturned car or engine with a “dead-man”; the most 
proper of vice-presidents-in-charge-of-traffic will refer to a train 
carrying green flags to indicate a following section as “ flying 
Irish ”. It is a convenient way of expressing yourself, and you 
know it will be understood in railroad company. Nevertheless, 
in America there is an official railroadese as well as an unofficial, 
more colourful lingo, just as the old breed of lightning-slingers 
(telegraph operators) had two codes—official Morse and a kind of 
shorthand code that could be transmitted at almost talking speed *. 
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AM going to try to parently the Riteice proposition : a 
scientific truth is a statement that has been publicly 
accepted by the experts’. This proposition may seem 
. contrary to the spirit of free i inquiry. but I am not trying to 
accuse science of orthodoxy or authoritarianism; nor do I pretend 
that it is a complete self-contained definition. But I hope to show 

_ that, if it is suitably interpreted, this paradoxical proposition can 
fy.be defended. 


Hee to See What is Known © 

Let me start with an entirely practical question : me do I 
actually set about finding out what we ‘ know’ scientifically about 

a particular matter? For example, I want to know how much 


light is reflected from a highly polished metal surface. This is 


a well-defined scientific problem and there must exist much 


scientific knowledge about it. So I do not spend five years and 


- £10,000 setting up apparatus to measure it: I go into a library 
and browse. First I consult standard textbooks on metals, where 
I find certain general statements—perhaps an account of the 


theories and a table of experimental data. These are not sufficient, 


but the text is liberally sprinkled with footnotes and references. 
I pull down various volumes of the important scientific journals, 
and seek out the original papers in which the measurements 
were first recorded and the theories first formulated. In other 
special journals there will be abstracts and indexes which will 
help me to make a complete survey and to read every scientific 
paper that has ever been published on the subject. Short of 

writing to the authors for further private information about 
their experiments, there is nothing I can do but accept these 
published papers as the sum of our scientific knowledge on 
this topic. 

The trouble is that these papers will not be consistent with 
one another. In one I shall read that the absorptivity of copper 
at a wavelength of 10 microns is 0.6 per cent.; another author 
tells me that it is only 0.4 per cent. Smith says that this is due 
to a surface contribution from the anomalous skin effect; Brown | 
claims that it is a volume effect arising from the anisotropy of 

the relaxation time of the conduction electrons. My professional 

training has taught me the meaning of these conflicting state- 
ments but it cannot tell me which (on the face of it) is true. 
Without a detailed experimental and theoretical investigation 
myself, I do not know whom to believe. 

The point I am making is that scientific knowledge at this 
stage is usually chaotic, uncertain, and inconsistent. Only after- 
wards, when we look back a few years, do we see clearly which 

experiments were sound and which contained errors, which 


theories were true and which were false. Yet when each paper 


was published all the traditional prescriptions of the “ scientific 
method’ had been obeyed; the experiments had been done, the 
measurements checked, the theory formulated, the prediction con- 
firmed. What more. “need have been done to arrive at the scien- 
tific pee 
The Processes that Follow Publication 

What is missing from the standard descriptions of science is an 
account of the processes that follow publication of original work. 
Let me go back to the textbook I first consulted. If it is 
-' a good one, ‘the author will have attempted to reconcile the 
in discordant. results. There will be a suggestion that one of the 
_ measurements was inaccurate because the surface was not properly 
polished. Or it will be pointed out that Smith’s theory ignores an 
important factor. There will be references to other papers that 
ons paren eases; and bal the iat is not settled 
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In other words, there is, in science, a continuous activity of 
criticism, reassessment, and revaluation. A_ scientific paper is 
seldom the report of an isolated inquiry; it is deeply embedded 
among all the other papers on the subject. Its content does not 
become a scientific truth until it has passed through the furnace 
of critical appraisal and has been accepted by all (or nearly all) 
the other workers in the field. It is then incorporated in the 

‘canon’ of the science, and will appear as a ‘fact’, without 
special comment, in all the books. This is what my proposition 
means: ‘A scientific truth is a statement that has been publicly 
accepted by the experts ’. 

This is a loose and incomplete definition : we must decide, 
for example, what we mean by ‘ the experts ’, I suppose that an 
expert, in science, is. somebody who can make a scientific state- 
‘ment which is intelligible to other scientists, just as a man may 
be said to be expert at speaking French if he can make noises 
that are intelligible to a well-educated Frenchman. This sounds 
like a circular definition of a closed mutual-admiration society, 
but we know, in fact, that this group of experts is always open 


_ to those who have the will to learn about the science and the wit to 


make sense of it. Moreover, we create social institutions such as 
the Royal Society, whose role is to recognize the most expert 
scientists. and give their opinions special weight in the assess- 
ment of new scientific ideas. But I would agree that one of the 
difficulties in the establishment of an entirely new science— 
sociology, for example—is the creation of a group of reliable 
experts who can be trusted to give fair consideration to all new 
work. 


Qualified Approval by Experts 


Then the phrase ‘ publicly accepted’ needs amplification. I do. 


not mean that there must have been, at any moment, a formal 
decree of orthodoxy. But the very fact of publication in a 
reputable scientific journal represents qualified approval. Every 
paper is ‘refereed’ by experts, and may be rejected if there is 
some gross error or omission, The next stage may be comment in 
a ‘review article’ or book, where all the recent papers in a par- 
ticular field are discussed and criticized. Even then, it may be 
several more years before it becomes apparent that all criticism 
has been stilled and the new fact or theory has become part of 
the standard mental equipment of every expert in the subject. 
Sometimes there has been a gap of many decades between the 
first formulation of an idea and its eventual complete justifica- 
tion. 

There is a practical problem of making science work as 
efficiently as possible. I believe that in our training of scientists 
we put far too little emphasis on the role of communication, 
It is not enough to make a measurement or a calculation: one 
must also express the results lucidly, logically, and accurately, 
making it perfectly clear to the reader what it is one has done. 
How can the other experts be convinced if our statement is 
equivocal or obscure? As in the law courts, an ambiguous state- 
ment is ‘void for uncertainty’. The special vocabulary and 
complex phraseology of scientific papers was not invented just 

to make science into an esoteric cult; it has the deliberate function 
of ensuring precision. But it is only too easy to string together 
jargon phrases and hope that some sort of meaning will emerge. 
The act of ‘ writing up one’s results” is not a tiresome chore and 
a distraction from ‘ real’ research, it is a highly creative activity, 
for we do not always know exactly what we have discovered 
until we set it down on paper for others to read. 

* Nor do we emphasize sufficiently the role of review articles 
and books. Everyone knows the influence of a standard treatise—it 
will set the tone and establish a point of view for a generation of 
students and scholars. Yet the writing of books is not very highly 
esteemed by comparison with ‘original’ research, and tends to 
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important title turns out to be the 


of different authors all jumping on thei 
off in all directions. Too often the review articles are slipshod 
and uncritical—a succession of index cards blown up into short 


paragraphs repeating each author’s own estimate of his little — 


contribution. Scientific knowledge is public knowledge. It is 
not enough for the experts to be tacitly of one mind about a 


fact; this fact must be expressly stated 1 in print and given xp ; 


justification. oe 


No Special Insight 

My general proposition may also ee some light on the 
psychology and sociology of scientists and science, There is a 
good deal of talk about ‘the scientific attitude of mind’, as if, 
somehow, scientists were differently made and reared from. 


ordinary ‘mortals. But experience of scientists soon teaches one ~ 


that they are not, individually, gifted with some special insight 


into Nature. As everyday persons, in college or office, they are. 


perhaps more realistic, more ready to examine a problem in 
direct rational terms, than those trained in the literary tradition, 


but this can sometimes lead them into disastrous insensitivity to. 


the less tangible values of personality and community. Confusion 
has arisen because we can never really enter the private mind of 
the scientist at work, following hunches, turning over and over 
a few uncertain clues, limited by prejudices and misconceptions, 
wasting months and years after false scents; we judge him only 
through the public mask that he puts on to write his papers, when 
all seems good sense, cold logic, and brute facts. An honest 
admission of chance or intuition as his guide would not. help to 
persuade the world that he had the truth; he must paper it over 


and bolster it up with impersonal objective rationalizations. The © 


apparent suppression of subjectivity in scientific writing is the 
bed-side manner of the trained professional; it does not represent 
a lack of pride, prejudice, and passion in the man. 

The open-mindedness which is supposed to be characteristic of 
scientists is also an intellectual technique that has to be learned. 


_ Experience teaches that it pays to give a fair hearing to new 
and strange ideas, for these may contain the grains of a new 


truth. It does not do to become too attached to one’s own pet 


‘ideas, for a new experiment or a better theory may, with inexor- 


able logic, render them false. Criticism, in modern science, 
is deliberately constructive and positive, for nothing rebounds 
more disastrously than an unjustified personal attack or wilful 
blindness to a serious rational objection. Indeed the wise 
scientist will already have anticipated, in his own mind, 


all the critical arguments against his, ideas, before he ever 


pat his work. 


Seconbete Corporate Tradition — 
Modern scientists learn these unusual mental habits because 


they do not work in isolation but have grown up inside a corporate — 


tradition. In my view, Robinson Crusoe could no more make a 


_ scientific discovery (as ‘distinct from a valid observation or 


generalization) than he could deliver a legal judgment. No man 
can be so detached as to be plaintiff, defendant, judge, and 
Court of Appeal, all in the same cause. This is not to withold 
admiration for the genius of individuals who make outstanding 
contributions. Great scientists are not ordinary men; they have 
an unfair share of intelligence, persistence, imagination, and 


curiosity. But they have almost. always worked within a mental 


framework built up by their predecessors and contemporaries. The 
cult of the hero has done much harm in the history of science, and 
is always something of a simplification. If you want to understand 
why science works so extraordinarily well as a means of discover- 
ing the unsuspected truth about the world, you must look on it 
as more than a crowd of star performers; it is a highly organized 
social institution in which knowledge is built up by a process of 
deliberate intellectual co-operation, 

Finally, there are some philosophical implications of my 
argument. For example, we can offer some sort of solution to 
the ‘ demarcation’ problem: how to distinguish the utterance of 


ye a scientific statement from other intellectual activities. The — 


hobby horses and riding ma 


‘My answer is: 


the experts. would agree (he 


‘through the general a attit 
% i Pescapovers ee will 


and co-operate to extend 
inquiry and discussion. So 
science of history where w 


the interpretation of even 
the advertiser who claims > 


to publish all he results in full and permit alee 
One would also exclude much a the ae on sub 


all sabetibe ‘Again, oes is a useful onde. berweet science, 
where truth is essentially single-valued, and technology, where > 
there may be a number of equally good- ways of achieving — 
a practical end. Measurements of the same physical constant 
in two different laboratories are expected to agree; but no one 
expects two different ieee to turn out identical aircraft ¢ or 
toast-racks. — ; S: 


Recopuistas ‘Fallibility _ iy Bis 
This means throwing away ‘much of the philosophical tacts 
of ‘ scientific method ’, conceived as a means for arriving infallibly_ 
at the truth. All that we can say about this is that there area 
number of linguistic and logical techniques by which a group of 
people may be freely persuaded into accepting.a common view. 
Logic itself is precisely such a device—a minimal set of agreed 
rules about the relations between propositions. Mathematics we 
include because it mechanizes logic with symbols; classification. 
and definition, so that men shall have a common language; count- 
ing and measuring, because they are reproducible by all observers; 
experiment because it can be repeated by different men; prediction 
because nothing is more convincing than to foretell the unknown > 
future. But not rhetoric, because not all men have the same 
strings to their hearts, and not introspection, because we have © 
all lived in different worlds and have different dreams. The 
philosophers are properly concerned with epistemology—the study 
of knowledge itself—but it would be a pity if they pretended — 
that the rationale of scientific arguments were different in 
principle from the ordinary logic of everyday life. It is particu- — 
larly important to realize that science is fallible. Men are fallible, — 


_ and it is no more impossible, in principle, for a whole group to 


be deceived than it is for one frail mortal to make a mistake. 
The only advantage that science has is that it is like 
the old Polish parliament: Sed has a veto and i is trained to 
exercise it. 

My argument is that science is not an autonomous realm of 
knowledge, governed by immutable rules, but is a way of doing 
intellectual business. If I. may be allowed an analogy, it is like 
the Stock Exchange. The price of a particular share on a ‘particular — 
day is not fixed by any one individual, although it may be Sree <j F 
influenced by big buyers and sellers. The truth value of a 
scientific theory, also, is not predetermined by the genius o: 
discoverer but depends on the eS —— othe T scientists 
put upon it. In science, as OI 
to be absolutely fair and h 
decent trading are greater than the immedia 
honesty will not protect any of us, individually, 
judgment; in the long run, the m: i 
There may perhaps be b 
Exchange for maintaining 
doubt if there is any 
‘ knowledge of the world than a freely co- 
of scientists. —Third Proeramanar a nga 
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The British exhibit in the twelfth Triennale in Milan: a prefabricated school designed by Nottingham County Council’s chief architect 


Schools of Today—Homes of Yesterday 


REYNER BANHAM on tthe twelfth 


OMPARISONS between the twelfth Triennale in Milan 

and the seventeenth Olympiad in Rome will be two a 

penny this year, but I would not give even the nominal 

halfpenny for them. Both meetings are, certainly, inter- 
national, and meet at regular intervals, but the Triennale has 
more the atmosphere of a Cannes Film Festival or the twenty- 
four-hour car race at Le Mans. It always meets at the same 
place: the sub-classical, arcaded Palazzo dell’Arte in the Parco 
Sempione; an English-style park with lawns and huge trees. Like 
films and car-racing it is concerned with modern techniques—in 
this case industrial design, architecture, and so forth—and like 
any great European festival it tends to bring together the same 
crowd of respected faces whenever it meets. 

There they were again this year—the great heroes of modern 
Italian design, like Franco Albini, Ernesto Rogers, Luigi Figini— 
Figini of the Olivetti factory, housing and schools at Ivrea; Albini 
of the two brilliant museums in Genoa, the Palazzo Bianco and 
the Tesoro, as well as pioneer buildings before the war; and 
Rogers, the perennial personification of Milanese architecture. But 
there were new faces too: younger Italian ones, like Vittoriano 
Vigand and Vittorio Gregotti, representing the growing battle of 
the tendencies; and new faces from outside Italy—Tomas Maldo- 
nado from the Hochschule at Ulm, a new power in European 
design, and Dan Lacey, county architect from Nottingham, as 
designer responsible for the great innovation of this year’s Tri- 
ennale, a full-scale, officially sponsored exhibit from Britain. 

Our exhibit is a sort of maximum response to the theme of the 
Triennale, which was ‘The home and the school’. We sent a whole 
school, designed by the Nottinghamshire County Architect’s de- 
partment in collaboration with CLASP—the Consortium of Local 
Authorities Special Programme—which is now one of our most 
significant research organizations in the field. No one, not even 
its designers, would want to pretend that the school was a great 
masterpiece of architecture. With its snug plan, white wall frames, 


Milan 


Triennale in 


big windows, and panels of red-brown tile-hanging, it looked per- 
fectly at home in the Parco Inglese, and exactly what it was: a 
summation of all we have learned since the war about mass- 
production schools for a reformed pedagogy. This was absolutely 
right in the circumstances. Progressive Italians—and the Triennale 
is one of the centres of progressive thought in Italy—entertain 
the most starry-eyed notions about British social legislation, and 
are often bitterly disappointed by its practical results, as in town- 
planning. But our educational policy is their envy, and this school, 
obviously typical, off the peg, mass-produced, yet architecturally 
sophisticated in its own way, was tangible proof that British 
education is real, and can be used as a stick to belabour Italian 
educational policy. 

What worried some thinking Italians was that the forms of the 
school might be imitated, rather than the research programme 
behind it. Certainly it seems questionable that Italy as a whole 
needs such extrovert architecture designed for broad suburban 
sites, or such big windows, though this one was coping adequately 
with the Milanese climate, which was at its muggiest and most 
oppressive while I was there. However, there was a forceful 
demonstration in the Mexican section that radical research does 
not necessarily lead to one particular architectural solution. 

The Mexicans were showing parts of an extraordinary building- 
package which could be described as an emergency education kit. 
The project was to ship to remote and backward areas the steel 
skeleton of a small pitched-roof school and school-house, relying 
on local enthusiasm and labour to provide floor, walls, and roof 
covering. The package also contains advanced technical equip- 
ment, such as a generating plant, gramophone, and projector; but 
the phrase ‘advanced technical equipment’ has here to include 
sink and water-closet, because one of Mexico’s educational prob- 
lems is to create housing on the territory in which educated 
people, such as schoolmasters, will live. 

The whole operation, in fact, was shot through with a mixture 
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of idealism and realism 
that bordered on cyni- 
cism in places, a mixture 
of advanced technology 
and backwoods handi- 
craft, but with no com- 
promises. This was a 
tough proposition put to- 
gether with the accuracy 
of military logistics, and 
realized in a_ building 
that had enough inherent 
architectural character to 
be able to absorb the sur- 
prises of local materials 
and local craftsmanship. 
For me, the high adven- 
ture and low cunning 
that bends every tech- 
nique to its ends, was 
summed up in the upper 
row of plastic windows; 
they had portraits of the 
Fathers of the Country 
bonded into them like a 
medieval stained glass 
“Bible of the Poor’. At 
this point I must confess 
to a lump in the throat: 
how basic can an educa- 
tional need become? 

Conceivably, some- 
thing like the Mexican 
approach—devised by the architect, Pedro Ramirez Vasquez— 
might be highly applicable to the educational problems of 
southern Italy; it is difficult for an outsider to tell, But in 
any case it is clear—and this is one of the points the Triennale 
wanted to put across—that no equivalent programme of struc- 
tural research and educational reform is being conducted in Italy, 
nor is any equivalent hard slogging being done in the sphere 
of housing. There have, admittedly, been isolated masterpieces 
like the new village of La Martella in the south, but the only 
basic research in housing, undertaken some years ago by the 
Unrra-Casas study group in Rome, was abandoned, even by 
Adriano Olivetti, as soon as it began to make recommendations 
that hurt. 

But this is the sort of research on which the strength of the 
Triennale has always rested. In the great days of hope after the 
war, the eighth Triennale, 1947, under the generalship of Piero 
Bottoni, made propositions about housing and town planning that 
were intended to bring Italian thought, delayed by the fascist 
decades, up to the most advanced world standards. Furthermore, 
it backed this up with the plans of an experimental housing 
quarter, still called QT8 in honour of the Triennale, which was 
intended to provide a sane alternative to speculative 
meanness and fascist rhetoric. 

This practical and didactic approach was still in 
full vigour at the ninth Triennale, in 1951, a show 
that really straddled the peaks of European thought 
in architecture and design, from the high-level debate 
then proceeding on divine proportion to the problems 
of peasant housing in the south, The tenth repre- 
sented a levelling off—the Triennale was becoming 
established as an international success, and the back- 
ground problems were less pressing—and the 
eleventh was a disappointment: flabbiness seemed to 
have set in. 

The twelfth, this year, was intended to reverse 
this trend, to be a serious exhibition on a serious 
theme. But how far has the intention been realized? 
There is a descending scale of seriousness—though 
not necessarily of brilliance—in the foreign sections: 
the Belgian is resolutely devoted to school com- 
ponents and equipment, the Swiss have a sophisticated 
three-screen film show as their main exhibit—a film 
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Furnished interior designed by Gae Aulenti, 

in a mixture of styles: 
Wright, and the lamps Italian art nouveau 
Photographs: 


Wooden bed designed by Gregotti, Meneghetti, and Stoppino: a revival of the BES: 
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about schools and school- 
children made by the 
architects Georges Brera 
and Paul Waltenspuhl. 

But too many of the 
foreign sections have 
almost ignored both the 
theme and the intention 
of this Triennale, and 
just treated it as what it 
threatened to become 
three years ago in 1957, 
a trade fair. The Swedish 
and Finnish sections, and 
even more the Czecho- 
slovakian, are simply 
luxurious bazaars of rich 
textiles, exquisite glass, 
and art pottery. Much of 
the merchandise on dis- 
play is highly desirable 
and this was what the 
women’s page editors 
from the English papers 
had come to see, but it 
was not what the Centro 
Studi — the Triennale 
programme study group 
—intended when it drew 
up the programme, 

Even more unfortun- 
ately, the programme 
has been  disastrously 
thwarted in the Italian section. There is a large quantity of good 
school furniture and equipment on display; this is something 
which is mass-produced and well designed in Italy. But the 
“Homes ’ side has been distorted right away from the Centro 
Studi’s intentions. What was wanted was a serious, radical con- 
tribution to the housing problem, which is almost as bad in the 
prosperous north as in the depressed areas of the south. The 
nearest the Italian section comes to a confrontation of this prob- 
lem is in some passing references to a currently fashionable theme 
—the rehabilitation of run-down urban areas, To this aspect of 
town-planning there is one serious contribution: a scheme for 
relieving the narrow streets of the area around the Via Cappuccio 
in Milan of motor traffic, and making them over to pedestrians, 
while the space behind the existing buildings becomes a series of 
green service courts fed by concealed motor roads. This was 
brilliantly presented in the form of a large model of the entire 
area, which one viewed from underneath, through periscopes that 
gave a pedestrian’s eye-view of the traffic-free streets. 

But this project (one of the prime movers in it was a younger 
Italian architect who has worked in England, Francesco Gnecchi) 
was unique. For the rest, ‘ Homes’ had been read to mean interior 
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- The ‘Ratrekt Foi Moderiiam 5 a 
But what makes this Triennale so baffling, alarming, and yet 
so interesting, is that all seven of these interiors have been en- 


fabs Bh 


trusted to representatives of the Tendency to Tendencies, the — 


_ argumentative, articulate younger wing of the Italian retreat from 
_ Modernism. Because there are, in practice, divergent tendencies" 
; within: ‘the general tendency to retreat, the original bulk term for 
the movement, Neo-liberty, will no ‘longer serve. When Luigi 
_ Figini first coined the term it made sense, because the pioneers 
of the retreat, like Gregotti, were intent on reviving Art Nouveau, © 
_ which the Italians call Jo stilo Liberty. But nowadays other phases 
_ of primitive modernism are being revived as well, and a new 
r _ blanket term has come in: I Baroni Rampaniti. The phrase has 
been borrowed from Italo Calvino’s novel by the editor of a 
new architectural magazine, to describe those architects who, like 
the Barone, have rejected their responsibilities in order to be 
free to be themselves. The Barone goes to live in a tree, the 
architects turn their backs on the pressing problems of modern 

_ architecture in order to realize their artistic personalities. 

To. me, the personalities involved look sick rather than artistic. 
All seem animated by a desire to go back somewhere, by a 
_ nostalgia for the interiors of their childhood. Open planning is 
out, dark corridors are in, so is massive and elaborately con- 
- structed furniture. The quintessence of this, in completed interiors, 
is Luigi Caccia Dominiani’s with its heavy red-painted doors, 
_brown-paper-coloured walls, dark furniture, and terazzo floor 

with a long trailing pattern of Art Nouveau bird-of-paradise 
plumes. The quintessence among single pieces of furniture was 
an unnervingly close copy of-a Heal’s bed of the nineteen-teens, 
with its vertically slatted head and foot; though much darker in 
_ colour than the rather blond woods we always used in that 
period. © 
I say this bed was unnerving because it brought the whole 
weird business of the Italian retreat from Modernism near home. 
This bed could have featured in some lushly suburban poem by 
John Betjeman; it expressed the same kind of golden nostalgia 
for a splendid middle-class past; and I do not use the word 
_— ‘middle-class’ casually—Milan is a conspicuously borghese city, 
so much so that foreign visitors to this year’s Triennale had 
started to notice it even before local architects who disapprove 
of the current tendencies had drawn their attention to it. 

Having made the Betjeman comparison in my mind, I realized 
how narrowly we may have missed a similar tendency i in Britain. 
After all, it was architects of about the same generation as Gregotti 
(who designed the bed), who started our ‘ vintage -car’ craze and 
the revival of Edwardian clothes, and there have been sporadic’ 
attacks of Modern Movement revivalism around the lunatic 
fringes of the student body throughout the last ten years. Why, 

then, has it happened in Milan and not over here; what makes it 
possible for the Baroni to go native? One reason that was put to 
me was that modern architecture has become too easy to do, that 
these attacks of revivalism arise from a superfluity of talent and 
gt inventiveness. I remain to be convinced. Another suggestion lays — 
i ‘the blame at the feet of Ernesto Rogers who, though once one of — 
hs the heroes of Modernism, now affords the Baroni his support and — 
has ‘become one himself, in the design of his Torre Velasca. This. 
cuts nearer to the bone, but I doubt if Rogers can really be 
considered a cause, even though he is now intellectual head of 
the movement. ° 
, The real reason, I suspect, lies somewhere near the fact that 
ire iting a mass-produced school, and the Italians are 
ibiting a school at all. Deprived of any real opportunities 
‘directly serving the needs of the community, Italian 
are “becoming geen turned in on themselves 
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_ clearly happened, 
As a result the optimistic fil fomwatd: eee stance of, say, 
_ the Mexicans has become impossible, even undesirable, to many 
Italian architects; even the kind of social confidence that makes 


in an antique cick id pe ome Pe opied nth th 


-oblems of a particular class 


-an investment. This is to ove but ne like it has 


our long-term. research programmes possible has evaporated. 
There is, in fact, no faith in any sort of progress. I know progress 
is not a fashionable word, even in England, at present; but con- 


- fronted with manifestations like these one realizes how necessary 


it is if most actions are to make any sense. People may not be 
perfectible, but they improve, and that improvement is worth 


working for. The Mexican exhibit. ‘depends absolutely on this 


proposition, and, in a muffled sort of way, so does the British. 
It was this same sort of proposition that animated the great 


Triennales of the post-war years. Again, it must have been implicit’ 


in whatever proposals the Centro Studi originally put forward 
for the present one. Without some such belief that it is possible to 
make positive proposals on behalf of the human race, the Triennale 


might just as well become a furniture trade fair after all. The 


halt-and-half condition of the present one leaves its future in the 
balance—it may be remembered as the last of the good ones, or 
the first of the better ones.—Third Programme 


An Epitaph 


By much speaking I fled from silence, 
To many friends from the one stranger, 
By food and drink I cheated hunger, 
And by meek words, abuse and violence. 


My loss increased as I grew richer, 

My load more great with lighter burden, 
With less guilt, more sought I pardon, 
As light flowered, I grew blinder. 


I quenched my thirst by lack of water, 
And found myself where I was absent, 
Faith half I proved by the inconstant 
Moon: truth because I was a liar. 


Now far still from the heart’s centre, 

But with less storm, less crying, 

I wait for birth again, now dying 

Has opened its door and let me enter. 

THOMAS BLACKBURN 
—Third Programme 


Five Koans: Zen Discipline 


What is the meaning of Bodhidharma’s coming from the West? 
. The cypress in the yard. 
What is the meaning of Bodhidharma’s going to the South? 
The image in the garth. : 
What is the meaning of Bodhidharma’ s driving to the North? 
_ The pool in the stream. 
What is the meaning of Bodhidharma’s turning to the East? 
The returning of the river. 
What is the meaning of Bodhidharma’s racing in a circle? 
The ghost watering the bed. 


—Because of this reply I created much bad Karma which_ 


caused me to become a goat for five hundred successive lives: 
- but whatever my reply I should have received ten blows of 
the stick. 
Thus one attains Enlightenment. 
: RAYMOND PRESTON 
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took in nine countries and lasted just under a month, I was 
invited to a literary party in Kensington to meet a visiting 
editor from New York. He had covered almost exactly the 
same ground and in the same time. I asked him what he had 
found. ‘ Nothing ° , said the ‘ lion’, ‘ that I couldn’t have known by 
. I was luckier than he. ee travel so far, for the 
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cussion on the use of F fisnegMss for Fae, pla music in 
te plays, how to find new writers, or the’way to persuade politicians 
to drop their platform manner in the studio, to make one feel 
thoroughly at home all the way from Rome to Stockholm. 
ae What I saw was much more than the promise I had expected. 
It was achievement, in many fields, Almost everywhere this was 


the result of improvisation—still the keyword for European tele-_ 


Po. >, 'vision. T his improvisation is sometimes brilliant, always Mepis 
eh P tic, Often one is taken and shown “a hole in the ground ’, 

= told ‘Here is our Television Centre of two, three, four ae 
iS eae time ’. Meanwhile Cologne makes do with a covered tennis court, 
Stockholm with riding stables and a circus, Hilversum with a 
chapel, Brussels with a building left over from the World Fair. 
Almost everyone uses a converted film studio, which i is a ies Si 
of what television is doing to the cinema. 


Bees; Housing in Italy ee 


oo Italy is probably the only country ee ccly housed, in Rome 
pe and Milan almost lavishly so. As I expected from experience of 


a Eurovision relays, it is professionally the furthest advanced. Not 
- politically. Cynicism is also far advanced. The power of the 
i> Church is considerable. Film clips from La Dolce Vita had been 
“F banned on television at the time of my visit. Anti-clericalism is 
S also strong, but not so strong. There are great arguments; no one 


thinks it a virtue to be objective. Meanwhile, there are some 
superb artistic results on the screen. Sets, properties, and costumes 


other hand, Telescuola, the Italian Schools Television Service, 
does a unique and strictly utilitarian job, six days a week, carrying 


_ they replace rather than supplement other teaching. 
Any impression of Rome at this time is dominated by the 
fabulous addition by Maestro Nervi of the Olympic stadia to 


on television for the buildings alone, and especially for the Vele- 
drome, with its aluminium stands and track of golden wood from 

_ the Cameroons. 
Austrian television is still at the stage where one is ikely to 
switch on to find a caption which says ‘ Pause ’. 


vision to ‘ Kleine Pause’. But then it is only in Vienna that one 
can pick up the telephone and be told a fairy story, which may 
account for the rather solid, ‘Do It Yourself’ look of Children’s 


nothing but Perry Como, and relays from Germany. This is of 
_ course untrue, but the German element is important, about 30 per 


but ‘it is a better kind of Anschluss’, Political control of Austrian 
broadcasting reflects the strange coalition of conservatives and 
socialists who rule the country without an opposition. The Director 


and so on. The staff get on well personally, but little real con- 

troversy finds an airing. One liberal-minded producer said wryly: 

“It was better during the Occupation, We were freer then’. What 

_ has been uncovered, however, } jsa rich vein of cultural and social 

ne documentary, which i is done on film by ag young men with sis 
vis 


are luxurious. Italy is the dandy of European television. On the ~ 


_ secondary education to thousands who otherwise would go with- 
out. These television classes are for the length of the land, and 


Rome’s already famous skyline. It will be worth seeing the Games — 


Only in Austria, — 
however, would this be likely to change during Children’s tele- 


television there. A first sight suggests that Austrian viewers get 


cent. of the total programmes, They’ must have it, to keep going, © 


ras of Television is of one party, the Programme Controller of another, — 


and 
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Danube. may be free again. Ps i 


‘insistence by the Lander (th administrative divisions th co 
try) on their rights has led to a c 
‘tion, rather as if the B.B. 


ane 


Bee peas without a heat 


_ was made “up of its | 
€ at all. A feces on. 


yo a toa ‘fimited ae ie money. goes not to cate 
_ but to other cultural organizations. ‘ara ae oe wt rials 


Comme East cad West 

_ In spite of the obvious difficulties the pees F inosdesniiin’ 
organizations have in planning, my impression both inside the — 
studios at Hamburg, Berlin, and Cologne, and on the screen was 
_ of an orderly, conscientious, “affluent, and determinedly democratic _ 
_ service. The number of licences soars: technical resources are 
large, and growing. A great deal of money and effort goes, for — 
instance, into what we would call regional news magazines. Ham- — 
burg specializes | in documentaries which have a highly developed © 
sense of Social responsibility. (One, which I found fascinating, 
dealt with the half-caste problem, resulting from the presence of 
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coloured American servicemen in Germany, a problem entirely — ; 
new to them, and clearly most puzzling.) Berlin, on the other 
_ hand, is dominated by ‘ the situation ’. Counter-propaganda items 
are well done; so many viewers in north Germany can get East —& 
German programmes that it i is thought advisable to take ‘ clips’, t 

- monitored off the screen, of these and expose them to ridiculetwo 
or three times a week. However, East Berlin sometimes scores. Oh 


saw a manifestly loaded but powerfully presented film of Ober- 
-lander’s so-called Nazi record which had undoubtedly contributed — 
to his downfall. But television means less to West Berlin than to 
the rest of Germany. Brilliant political cabarets carry on a tradi- 
tion of several generations. Café life is brisk. Three hundred 
cinemas, nine daily and four weekly newspapers, and a startling ae ‘$ 
number of record shops cater for a population of 2,000,000 eis 
The Berliner has little time fen) eveue but ° the news’. That i 1-0 
seldom enustdls, Se Be 


ay i c 
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Electronic Opera ; 
In Holland one is again confronted ‘ae administrative difficulties 
created by politics. Television has inherited from radio an arrange- 
ment whereby time is shared between Protestant, Catholic, Labour, __ 
and independent organizations. Only a really dogged professional- 
ism would enable so small a country to overcome such adverse oa 
circumstances, Dutch television resources must be shared—central 
studios, design, supply, mobile control rooms—and this imposesa 
certain "tidiness on the pattern of programmes. The high standard — tA 
of production in their plays, and particularly the strength ¢ } 
confidence of the acting, were most impressive. . But Dutch 
casters have an appetite for experiment, 00. 4 
electronic opera provided some of the most ast 
have ever heard. Here, as elsewhere in Ei 
prising that more had not been done to 
entertainment. I found little if anything | 
was not either an elaborate kind of ‘In 
old-fashioned music-hall presentation. rE 
slickness and ingenuity Men these tnt 
even in Hamburg! ie 
Belgium presents annie version of the 
French and Flemish services in Belgium are 
other. Each seeks to put ihe d 
fonaoi it is. semarkable’ t just 
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many programmes from France, and the one in Flemish borrows 
sometimes from the Dutch. Even so, their original output is con- 
siderable, and comprehensive. I wonder how likely it would have 
been, before television, that a play by Claudel would have been 
done in Flemish? So far as I could tell, the translation of 
L’Annonce faite 4 Marie was vigorous and sympathetic; it certainly 
gave rise to some highly charged performances. Drama apart, the 
Flemish programmes seemed to concentrate more on industrial 
and social matters than those in French, while the French Service 
had a highly developed sense of the arts, particularly of ballet. I 
saw a film of a specially created work by Bejeart, called Les 
Voltages, which is the most advanced ‘ dance drama’ I have seen 
on any television screen. ; 

In Scandinavia, where television ‘is still comparatively new, 
people are beginning to attach increasing importance to Nord- 
vision, which is, as it were, 
Scandinavia’s annexe to 
the Eurovision Club. This 
getting together of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way (with Finland coming 
in on a_ two-way link 
before the end of the year) 
already results in the regu- 
lar sharing or exchange 
of programmes, Shortly 
before I was there, the 
anniversary of the occupa- 
tion of Norway and Den- 
mark had been marked by 
Norwegian, Danish, and 
Swedish programmes deal- 
ing with this time, which 
had been viewed by all 
three countries. ‘Five 
years ago’, I was told by 
a member of the Govern- 
ment in Sweden, ‘this 
would have been impos- 
sible ’, Of course, there are 
language difficulties, -but 
vision (and economics) 
will surely accomplish a 
closer understanding than 
radio was ever able to do. 

In Sweden the growth 
of licences is spectacular, 
and so is the life-and- 
death struggle with the 
film industry. Cinema at- 
tendances are down by a 
third. Film production is 
cut by more than _ half. 
Meanwhile, the makers of films, even the great Bergman himself, 
are attracted to television, and a part of the result is a bold, even 
vast, project of educational films re-creating the world of the 
Vikings. One is sensible that Swedish television accepts full 
responsibility for the good and evil that lie in the medium. Of a 
recent American ‘ Western’ series of thirty-nine films, only seven 
or eight were considered acceptable. 

I was surprised to find how shallow the penetration of the 
American television industry into the European market was. Those 
aging friends Lassie and Flicka and Rin-Tin-Tin were to be 
found along with Crash Corrigan and the Buccaneers, while Perry 
Como was ubiquitous, But there must be a big market for British 
programmes, They do not mind dubbing sound-track, in Ger- 
many and Italy. They are used to it and good at it. In Scandinavia 
it may hardly be necessary. 

Summing up (and I must here make it clear that I did not on 
this visit see anything of the B.B.C.’s oldest ally in European 
television, France, or the newer organizations of Switzerland, 
Spain, and Yugoslavia) I would make three points. The first is 
that in a number of countries centralization, or unified effort in 
programming, is lacking. This situation is the result of history or 
geography or politics. It is bound to have its effects on the quality 
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of output, and the speed of growth. Nevertheless, it is usually 
inescapable, and one cannot but admire the extent to which the 
drawbacks are overcome. 7 

Secondly, one is struck by the general absence of independent 
political comment, of the cut and thrust of controversy, of such 
programmes as ‘ Panorama’ or ‘ Right to Reply’. One is bound 
to ask oneself how far this is due to political and other pressure 
groups. A programme head said to me: ‘I shall soon be 
starting my own “Panorama”’, And then he added: ‘But 
of course it will not have any politics in it’. Yet in some 
ways—the live, or filmed, reporting of parliament on special 
occasions, for instance—certain European countries are ahead of 
Great Britain. 

Thirdly, I was continually reminded of the importance of 
exchange within smaller groups of the European Broadcasting 
Union. The coming to- 
gether in this respect may 
in the end outweigh in 
importance both the 
diffusion of internal effort 
and the pressure groups. 
Nordvision. is bringing 
the Scandinavian people 
together in a_ striking 
way. Austria talks of 
its German intake as a 
“better kind of Anschluss’. 
Belgium relies in part on 
France, in part on Holland. 
Yugoslavia is now relaying 
Italian programmes. This 
last is undoubtedly the 
most remarkable develop- 
ment of all. 

How can we in this 
country make best use of 
this thriving professional 
community to which I 
referred earlier? By ex- 
changing more films, docu- 
mentaries of all kinds, 
music, ballet, opera, even 
possibly a ‘roman policier’ ; 
and by exchanging scripts. 
The smaller countries 
especially need more plays. 
Soon the B.B.C. Televi- 
sion Script Department 
may be able to offer, say, 
translations of serials, for 
Europe has none of the 
dislike of the week-to-week 
‘cliffhanger’ which charac- 
terizes American networks. Then, there could also be exchanges 
of staff; and technicians and actors. As European television comes 
to maturity, there will probably be an increase of multilateral 
broadcasts. But there is a limit to these. A future, perhaps a bigger 
one, lies in bilateral enterprises. The agreement recently reached 
between B.B.C. Television and Hamburg for a joint sponsor- 
ship of Hans Sielmann’s next natural history expedition will 
prove a precedent. 

I have mentioned Europe’s coming to maturity in television. 
But when I think back on a magnificent production of The Master 
Builder in Rome, and of Les Mains Sales in Holland (probably 
the best television drama I have seen this year), of Mass from a 
Sicilian cathedral—how splendid is the work of the Italian outside 
broadcast units!—of first-class local news from Hamburg, of 
sensitive documentary in Austria and Sweden, of neat counter- 
propaganda in Berlin and Hamburg, of electrifying ballet in 
Brussels, I realize that the phrase is already overtaken. It is a 
long time since Henri Barbusse asked his famous question: ‘ Is 
Europe dead? ’ For those of us who live in a world where Ameri- 
can influences sometimes seem predominant, it is important that 
the answer is still the same. Europe is not dead, And European 
television helps to prove it. 


was most impressive’: 
Jeanne d’ Arc being televised in Holland 


PAPER IN BRITAIN’S 


How fi paper 


keep its place 


in women S favour? 


ee | 


Women’s spending power’ is of vital im- 
portance to the British paper industry—for 
women, who make up 51% of this country’s 
population, buy directly or indirectly the 
major share of the industry's output. 
How have women come to play such an 
_ important part in the paper industry? And 
will paper keep its place in their purchasing 


affections? 


This article sets out to answer these 


questions. 


WOMEN ARE TOUGH 
CUSTOMERS FOR PAPER 


~ Woman’s two contrasting selves pose a 
problem for all her suitors, paper included. 


On the one hand, she is a firmly practical — 


person. She is a housewife. Responsible for 


a large share of the household budget, she 


demands value from whatever she buys 
with it. 
Yet she remains a feminine creature. She 


likes pretty things, gay things. She sets store _ 


by appearances—her own and that of her 
home, as well as the appearance of what 
she buys. 

The industrialist knows this. When he 
woos her as a purchaser, as he does in- 


creasingly, he relies more and more on 
_ paper, because paper will appeal to both | 
_____ aspects of a woman’s nature. Paper can be 
‘made gossamer fine; paper can be made 
4, pap teueh and lasting. Paper will carry colour, to 


sing cheerful songs. Paper is a courtier, yet 
it possesses workaday virtues as well. Paper 
is versatile ; and with all this it is inexpensive. 


PAPER AS MOTHER’S HELP 


Man, with all his ingenuity; has never in-— 
rents anything to ore time likea family. 


of small children. In the thick of all this, 
mothers are grateful to paper because paper 


' provides them with essentially time-saving — 
products. Soft, hygienic, disposable nappies _ 
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and toilet tissues, towelling, table coverings 
-—even cheap, disposable cups and plates for 


parties, picnics or emergency use: with these 
paper shows itself a firm ally of cleanliness 


and easy use. And paper has so far only 


scratched the surface of the Rerne ot in 


this particular field. 


PAPER IS ON EVERY | 

_ SHOPPING LIST | 
Every year housewives use large ‘quantities 
of paper within the kitchen. Cakes are baked 
in waxed paper cups, sandwiches wrapped i in 
ie see? ere ae ki fei 
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able products. It is paper that puts the ever- 
_ growing array of household products into 
- women’s homes—in perfect condition. 


Reed statistics show that, over the last ten © 


years, the market for paper and board 
packaging products has increased by as 
- much as 100%. It is confidently predicted 
that this expansion will continue. 


PAPER MAKES 

A BRIGHTER HOME 
Many of the prolific discoveries of science in 
recent years have been pressed into paper’s 
service. Through them, paper has achieved 
new qualities—qualities that improve the 
material’s efficiency in old uses, as well as 
create new ones. 


Wallpaper is a case in point. Always the 
secret of a warm, cheerful room, wallpaper 
is right back in fashion. Wallpaper is now 
washable. Its good looks last, because paper 
has absorbed the materials and methods of 
other industries. 

Sometimes paper links itself with other 
industries so well that it becomes hard to 
recognise. Who guesses that the bright, 
strong surfaces on modern kitchen furniture 
and sink-units are in fact layers of paper 
laminated with resin bonds? 


PAPER MAKES 

A FULLER LIFE 
Women’s magazines are enjoying spectacular 
growth—a growth all the more remarkable 
in the face of vigorous competition from 


ion and radio. Every week millions of 
n select their particular favourites 
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Equally remarkable is the trivial price the 
woman reader pays. her newsagent for the 
wonderful store of information and enter- 
tainment within the covers. For a few pence 
she acquires a whole host of new ideas— 


_ products, recipes, dressmaking and decorat- 


ing suggestions—as well as the heady stuff of 
Hollywood and romance. 

That this weekly barrage of new ideas and 
fresh approaches is available to women so 
cheaply is largely due to the paper industry’s 
development of an inexpensive paper to take 
high quality colour printing. Thanks to the 
paper industry, women in Britain enjoy 
better magazines for their money than 
anywhere else in the world. 


SHE SHALL HAVE PAPER 
WHEREVER SHE GOES 
Whichever one of her many varied lives a 
woman may be leading, paper enters into it. 
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Paper is every bit as versatile as women are 
themselves. Facial tissues in pastel shades sit 
on the dressing-table, strong paper con- 


this bright future a reality. 
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tainers play their part in the kitchen, maga- 
zines recharge the mind and imagination. In 
lots of little ways paper creates oppor- 
tunities for women to éxpress their per- 
sonalities, with a multitude of wrapping 
papers, greeting cards, paper decorations, 
writing papers—the list is endless. Because 
paper can be, often simultaneously, both 
practical and attractive, it is above all 
suitable for feminine needs. 


CAN PAPER 

KEEP WOMAN’S FAVOUR? 
The Reed Paper Group is confident that it 
can. Paper’s versatility, its practical advan- 
tages married to lively appearances, place it 
in a position of ever-growing strength in its 
appeal to women. Within the next decade 
we may well see paper combined with nylon 
and similar fibres to produce a whole new 
range of non-woven fabrics, of revolutionary 
use both in the home and industry. 

The Group will play a vital part in making 
The Reed 
Economic Research Department keeps the 
Group well ahead of its customers’ demands 
by forecasting future market trends. Its 
Technical Division is fully occupied in the 
development of new products and the 
improvements of existing ones. And these 
facilities are constantly being drawn on by 
manufacturers of all kinds. They help to 
solve the purely masculine problems of pro- 
duction and distribution, as well as those of 
selling successfully to women. 


“TV—a blessing in disguise for Britain's 
paper industry?” 

The Reed Paper Group sets out to answer 
this question in a further article in this series, 
appearing in this publication on October 13th. 


REED PAPER GROUP 


Britain’s foremost makers of paper, 
paperboard and packaging products 


HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


August 10—16 


Wednesday, August 10 


The Seamen’s Union condemns an un- 
official strike of seamen affecting a num- 
ber of ports; many ships are unable to sail 


The Icelandic Government agrees to reopen 
talks with Britain on fishing limits 


The Russians order the U.S. Air Attaché in 
Moscow to leave the country after 
accusing him of making ‘ intelligence trips’ 


Thursday, August 11 


Close of Anglo-German talks in Bonn. Dr. 
Adenauer and Mr. Macmillan say they 
have agreed to review the trading policies 
of their governments to avoid a political 
split in Western Europe 


The Cunard Company is granted interim 
injunctions in the High Court against 
four leaders of the seamen’s strike re- 
straining them from inciting employees of 
the company to break their contracts 


Parts of southern England have nearly twice 
the monthly average rainfall for August 
within forty-eight hours 


Friday, August 12 


The Americans put into orbit a balloon 
satellite, Echo I, which can reflect radio 
messages across the earth 


Agreement is reached between the Electricity 
Council and the men’s unions on wage 
increases for the industry 


Saturday, August 13 


The unofficial Shop Stewards Committee 
ealls off a strike of power station workers 
due to start on August 15 


Belgian troops start withdrawing from 
Katanga 


The First Secretary at the Soviet Embassy 
in Washington is ordered to leave the 
country for ‘ grossly violating the estab- 
lished standards of diplomatic behaviour’ 


Sunday, August 14 


At a meeting organized by the unofficial 
Liverpool Port Workers’ Committee about 
800 Merseyside dockers vote to stage a 
token strike on August 16 


The Kabaka of Buganda arrives in London 
for talks with the British Government 


Monday, August 15 


Seamen meeting at Liverpool decide to con- 
tinue their unofficial strike 


Mr. Lumumba, Prime Minister of the 
Congo, calls for a fourteen-nation group 
of neutral observers to be sent to the 


Congo: to ensure application of Security 
Council’s resolutions 


Tuesday, August 16 


The Liverpool dockers stage their one-day 
token strike in support of the seamen 


Income-tax in Australia is raised by an 
extra shilling in the pound’ 
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August 11 after her departure for New York had been €ancelled owing to 
the unofficial strike of seamen. Many of her 1,000 passengers had to make 
arrangements to cross the Atlantic by air or in other ships 


The liner ‘Queen Mary’ lying alongside the quay at_Southampton on 2 


Officers of the\ U.S. Air Force examining the instrument-container of a Italian boys playing a ball gam 
*‘ Discoverer’ satellite which was recovered from the Pacific on August 11 for the Olympic Games which ° 
after being ejected —. satellite while in orbit round the earth. This is the mosaic inscriptions in the floor | 

first time that the payload of a missile has been recovered a 
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Mr. Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary-General of the United Nations, being 

greeted by Mr. Tshombe, Prime Minister of Katanga, at Elisabethville airport 

on August 12 when he arrived with 300 Swedish soldiers, the first detach- 
ment of the United Nations force 


akers waiting for information at Victoria Station last week about the cross-Channel 
vyhich were interrupted by the seamen’s strike. Many people were temporarily 
stranded in the Channel Islands and in the French channel ports 


demonstration on August 11 at the R.A.F. V-bomber station, at Waddington in 

ire, of an apparatus for laying a carpet of foam on the runway to reduce the 

e for an aircraft making an emergency landing. An area 1,000 yards long and 
thirty yards wide can be covered in seventeen minutes 


The Queen talking to women of Fair Isle during a tour which 
Her Majesty and the Duke of Edinburgh made last week of the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands 


Right: Dr. Charles Escoffery, an American scientist, photo- 

graphed with his sun-powered motor-car, a 1912 Baker Electric, 

in London last week. The panel on the roof contains more 

than 10,000 solar cells which use the sun’s energy to charge 
the car’s batteries 


As the great buildings of tomorrow soar skywards, 

many members of the Owen Organisation, can be 

proud of their association with this progressive jn-- 
dustry. Companies within this Group manufacture’ 
ii ‘structural steelwork, earth-moving and road-making 


sia {i equipment, oil heating plant, materials handling 

ae iI Ni PAN Ht equipment and bricks. This association with the | 
sell Ne i aT. ig building industry is yet another facet of the Owen ; 
a a Organisation, which serves the engineering industries, eh fe. 
. | Of the globe...) aa } ste 
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Back from Oberammergau 

a: Sir—Like the Rev. Gilbert Cope (THe 
LISTENER, August 11), I have recently returned 
from Oberammergau. I ‘suppose that everyone 
who witnesses the Passion play comes back with 
his en full of questions about it, but not 
ily, it is to be hoped, of quite so much 
adverse criticism as Mr. Cope seems to have 
Dro cht. 

_ The suggestion that the players should take 
advantage of ‘adventitious patches of sunlight’ 
seems hardly workable. Even amateur actors are 
taught to move about the stage on definite cues, 
and are discouraged in no uncertain manner 
choosing their own time and place. In 
any case, Mr. Cope seems to ignore the fact that, 
the five months’ run of the play, sunlight 
gradually fall farther and farther away from 
a particular spot at certain points in the action 
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sion would, one imagines, result from an 
empt by any of the players to take advantage 
of stray patches of sunlight. 

I also disagree entirely with Mr. Cope’s con- 
Hemnation of the tableaux presented between the 
cenes of the play. Even had I not thought them 
wonderfully effective, I should still have appre- 
plated the way in which they serve to link the 
ories of the Old Testament with those of the 
OSD Is. 

Finally, may I say that I thought the washing 
of the disciples’ feet by the Christus was carried 
put with a most moving simplicity and beauty 
of gesture, and that ‘touches of the irony 
haracteristic of Jesus’ would certainly have 
been inappropriate in this scene? 

The one point on which I am in full agree- 
ment with Mr. Cope is the unconvincingness of 
he brief glimpse of the Risen Lord as He 
‘merges from the tomb. 

Perhaps I came back from Oberammergau 

ith my critical faculties in abeyance because my 
magination was so stirred by the play. To me 
t was essentially an experience, not a spectacle. 
Yours, etc., 

D. S. UNWIN 


St. Leonards-on-Sea 


rriticism of the Passion play (which I have not 
een) is doubtless justifiable, those alive to the 
mplications of his broadcast will not be sur- 
rised that he should disparage it. His Christo- 
ogy, or view of the person of Christ, implied 
n the penultimate paragraph is surely difficult 
reconcile with the affirmations of the Catholic 


wtedly accepted by a majority of the players. 
queries arising out ‘of problems of inter- 
re which have been disclosed by recent 
tudy, ¢.g., how largely ‘ politics’ bulked in the 
hing of Jesus and what He thought ‘ would 
ppen in in Jerusalem—in Gethsemane—on Gol- 
, are: > particularly. significant, and strongly 

. ae theologically left-wing point 
would inevitably make the Ober- 


Ch 


etation 


and dialogue of the play. A good deal of cm- 


Sir,—While much of the Rev. Gilbert Cope’s 


reeds, which one may assume would be whole-. 


ation n of the Passion distasteful - 


shortcomings of the play. Your leader does not 
perhaps allow enough for the gulf that divides 
his view from what you call ‘the purity of 
Gospel tradition ’.—Yours, etc., 

London, W.4 RALPH EDWARDS 


The Private Papers of Hore-Belisha 

Sir,—Captain Liddell Hart, in: his letter in 
THE LISTENER of August 4, on the subject of 
the equipment of the Army in 1939 says: 

This was not nearly as good as it should have 
been. . . . But in many respects it was better than 
that of the German Army in 1939. 

The Germans began rearming in 1934, for a 
Continental war. Our Government did not 
decide to fight on the Continent at all till 
April 1939, and then only decided to send 
a small token force to show the French that 
we were in the war with them. The Army had 
neither the weapons nor the training for a 
Continental war. 

It takes three years to produce a new weapon 

of war. A further year is needed for the tech- 
nical and tactical training of the troops and 
commanders. The Germans had had five years to 
get ready. We should have started Aiea in 
1936. 
~ In 1939 and 1940, therefore, we were well 
behind the Germans in equipment. In their 
army there was close co-operation between their 
air force and troops and the German dive- 
bombers prepared the way for their armoured 
columns. With us, air co-operation was sadly 
lacking. The R.A.F. had no suitable machine 
because they had concentrated on large bombers 
which were too vulnerable and too valuable for 
close work with the Army, and co-operation was 
rather frowned upon by the Air Ministry. When 
the German armoured columns broke through, 
although they presented admirable targets on the 
long, straight roads, they escaped the punish- 
ment they should have received which might 
have halted, or at least delayed them. When our 
bombers were forced by circumstances to enter 
the battle they lost very heavily and did little. 
' The Army in 1939-40 fought the Germans 
at a great disadvantage, but it was their magni- 
ficent spirit and skilful leading that carried them 
through. Most of the blame for this deplorable 
State of affairs must rest on the Government 
of the day which_refused to face the facts of 
the situation till it was too late. As an officer 
remarked to me: ‘Never be a general in the 
first three years of a war. You are always asked 
to do the impossible and never given the stuff 
with which to do it’. 

The creation of the Ministry of Supply did 
not much help matters. The post of Master- 
‘General of the Ordnance in the War Office had 


been abolished and there was no one to advise 


on new equipment. The Ministry was out of 
touch with the ‘ users’, and was not producing 
the equipment needed by the Army, and was 


designing some items the Army did not need. 
are state of affairs was later rectified. 


; Yours, etc., 
"‘Ucktield “d R. MAcLEop 
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Letters to the Editor °* 


Br: The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 
: THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters ae reasons of space 


‘Home and Away’ 

Sir,—In his review of my Hogs and Away 
(THE LISTENER, August 11) Mr. Hilary Corke, 
while generously—particularly as we are un- 
acquainted—describing me as ‘a cheerful and 
likeable man’, gets a bit acid about me as one 
“who chooses to write himself Poet ’. This label, 
which I have never gone out of my way to seek, 
seems inevitable if one writes verse, which THE. 
LISTENER, among other journals, sees fit to pub- 
lish, and in the course of years one becomes the 
author of some half a dozen books of verse. How 
else is one to be described? A purist with a fancy 
for longer words might try the label ‘ versifier ’, 
but this Latinism always seems a little affected. 
Mr. Corke himself has published verse, and he 
must know that the quality of the stuff does not 
inhibit other people, and perhaps even himself, 
from the occasional use of the handy and logical 
description ‘ poet’. 

Mr. Corke goes on, generous as ever, to de- 
scribe me as ‘simply a competent journalist’, 
thus at least admitting me to his own dis- 
tinguished company. For book reviewers pre- 
sumably are journalists, and his competence is 
not greatly in question—except perhaps on the 
score of accuracy. He states that my temporary 
sojourn in the Royal Air Force ‘was a 
journalist’s war’ and that I was ‘assigned from 
the very start to such tasks as writing the official 
history of Malta at war’, Without burdening 
you with details of the events of twenty years 
ago, I venture to suggest that this statement is 
untrue. I served in the Intelligence Branch of the 
R.A.F. on operational stations where my _ tasks 
had nothing to do with journalism or writing. I 
was afterwards sent to Malta, not to write the 
official history of the island at war, but to do a 
pamphlet subsequently published by H.M.S.O. 
as The Air Battle of Malta, which was an interim 
account of the activities of the R.A.F. during 
the siege.—Yours, etc., 


Fairwarp JOHN PUDNEY 


Bank Holiday Fare 

Sir,—Your critic, Mr. Peter Pound (THE 
LIsTENER, August 11), was perhaps prevented 
by his fellow boarders from: having as much 
control over the set in that front room to which 
he refers, either on Bank Holiday itself or 
during the week as a whole. Otherwise he would 
have been able to, watch a number of pro- 
grammes, (including ‘Turn of the Century’, 
“The Artist Speaks’, a profile of Dame Edith 


Evans, “The Opium People’, ‘ Birthday Por- 
trait’, ‘Japanesia’, and ‘Riddle of the Por- 
poise ’, all of which were new), adding up, in 


viewing time, to a rather more than ‘ normally 
solid ’ week’s output of documentary. 
Yours, etc., 
London, W.12 KENNETH ADAM 
Controller of Television Programmes, B.B.C. 


[Mr. Peter Pound writes: 


I watched the programmes Mr. Adam lists, and 
others, and used the term ‘ solid’ in the qualitative, 
not quantitative, sense. 

—Editor, THE LisTENER] 
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OU come to Baluchistan through 
Karachi, which an American General 
during the last war described as ‘ half 
: the size of Chicago graveyard and 
twice as dull’, but which is now a big city, an 
international airport, and, until recently, the 
capital of Pakistan. You then take a dusty train 
up the Indus Valley through some of the hottest 


places in the world. Two of these places, called 


with a number of highland clans, who owed giant. 
him ‘allegiance but seldom did what he told _ garded by them with great affection, 


them. He had a Chief Minister called a Wazir 
(you have probably heard it pronounced ‘ vizier ’ 
in stories of Baghdad) who tried to keep the 
other chieftains or Sardars in order, and was 


helped by the Political Agent. I was supposed was promoted to be Chief Commissioner 


to help the Political Agent, but all I could do to 
begin with was to drive his official car for him. 


Camel caravan among Baluchistan’s ‘bare sun-baked: rocks” . . . without a scrap of shade’ 


‘ 


echebad and Sibi, used to have bets every year 
on which would reach the highest temperature. 
Jacobabad usually won, but the Sibi folk said it 
was only because nobody who could read a 


thermometer was able to survive there on the - 


hottest day of the year. 


Anyway, at Sibi the train takes on two extra _ 


engines in order to pull itself up the narrow 
Bolan Pass, until you emerge at last into an 
open plain 5,000 feet above sea level, The 
lovely Kashmir valley lies at the same height, 
but what, a difference! Instead of lakes there 
are dry sandy plains; instead of forest- 
clad slopes, only bare sun-baked rocks; instead 
of Himalayan peaks, huge rugged mountains 
without a scrap of shade. You pass camel 
caravans surrounded by goats and sheep, and 
bearded tribesmen looking like prophets of the 
Old Testament. You realize that you are now no 
longer in the real India, but on the borders of 
the Middle East. When, however, you trundle 


into Quetta it is a surprise to find how little it . 


differs from any other military cantonment 
which the British have established. 

Military affairs, however, were not my con- 
cern. I was posted to Kalat State as an assistant 
to the Political Agent. Having had some years 
with Indian States I expected to find the usual 
set-up of a Ruler with his Chief Minister exer-_ 
cising a benevolent (or not so benevolent) rule. 
But the position in Kalat was different, The. 


‘Khan was a kind of senior Scottish chieftain 


the car was one of the latest 


required no agricultural im- 


leerioyed that, because he was 
a shocking driver himself, and . 


and most powerful American 
models—a kind of car I could 
never hope to own myself. 
Meanwhile, I had to learn 
one of the local languages. 
There was a choice of three, 
and one had to pass only one 
of them to earn an extra 
monthly allowance, I was told 
that Baluchi: was the easiest. 
It had a vocabulary of only 
500 words. The average vo- 
cabulary of an _ educated 
Westerner was said to be 
5,000 words: but a nomadic 
people like the Baluchis, 
living in tents and often on 
the move, having few houses 
and practically no furniture, 
with flocks and herds which 


plements, naturally needed 
fewer words. The grammar 
was simple, too, so I chose to 
learn, and passed, Baluchi. 

I learnt much from my 
Political Agent. He told me 
stories of his unusual — pre- 
decessor, a hairy, “bearded 


Memories of Baluchis 


By SIR CONRAD ‘CORFIELD 


tan 


devoted to the tribesmen and re 


Possessing an explosive temper which sometim 
led him to be too free with his fists. He ha 
the inappropriate name of Dew, spelt like th 
dew which falls gently from heaven. When h 


> 


g 


« 
Baluchistan the usual invitation to visit ‘th 
‘Viceroy arrived. His Excellency had hear 
stories about the Chief Commissioner’s temps 
and inquired sternly if it were true that he bes 
Indians. He replied: ‘Never for anything fe 
which I would not beat an Englishman harder 
Nothing more was said. That evening he foun 
himself seated next to one of the Viceroy 
daughters at dinner. Her Christian name wa 
Violet. She took one look at this hairy -gian 
from the wild frontier and decided that th 
charming A.D.C. sitting on her other side woul 
be better company. By the third course, how 
ever, her conscience smote her and she turne 
to ask her neighbour’s name. He gave her a win 
and said: ‘My name’s Dew and Dew’s g00 
for Violets’. That. broke the ice: and it wa 
quite a ponuine! Chief Commissioner wh 
departed the next day to continue his} ver 


- individual career. 2 


Just before his retirement he paid.a “fence 
visit to the Khan, who asked him what he woul 
do when he got home. He replied that he woul 
probably spend his days leaning over a gate i 
the country sucking a straw; but the vernacula 
word he used for straw meant the choppe 
straw which is the main food for camels. Th 


A street scene in Quetta 4 
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Khan expressed no surprise at the time, but 
when his successor, who was my Political Agent, 
appeared he made anxious inquiries whether it 
was really true that retired political officers were 
so poor they had to live on camels’ food. 
I soon found out that my Political Agent was 
a personality too. He was determined that some 
of the harsh customs of the tribes should be 
relaxed. For instance, as tribal custom then 
stood, the husband of a woman taken in adultery 
was entitled to lead her to a deserted spot and 
force her to strangle herself with her own 
pyjama cord. Moreover, a jealous husband was 
allowed to interpret adultery in the very widest 
sense. If a wife showed her face carelessly before 
a stranger or allowed herself to be pushed im- 
modestly in a crowd, it was known for the 
husband who exacted this horrible penalty to be 
fully acquitted by the tribal court. You can 
imagine how convenient that was for husbands 
who thought they would like to get rid of a 
nagging wife. Any change of custom, however, 
was strongly resisted. The Sardars pointed out 
that nomadic tribes, living in tents and wander- 
ing over desert areas, had to be very strict if 
family honour was to be protected. But the 
Political Agent stuck to his guns and said he 
would confirm none of their decisions until they 
relaxed the custom. So eventually they gave way. 
~It then came to light that even slavery was 
not entirely extinct in the State. As India had 
signed international conventions abolishing all 
forms of slavery it was the duty of the Political 
Agent to see that these obligations were fulfilled. 
So he tackled the Sardars. They told him that, 
though lifelong domestic service was common, 
there was no actual slavery. He then approached 
the Khan, who said the same. So he suggested 
that in that case it would cause no upheaval 
if His Highness issued a decree saying that 
slavery was illegal and giving him authority to 
issue certificates of manumission (or freedom 
certificates) to any people who might be in 
doubt about their status. The Khan hesitated, 
but when it was hinted that the alternative 
might be an official inquiry, he issued the decree, 
which was full of righteous indignation at the 
iniquity of slavery. 
Though the decree was given wide publicity, 
only a small trickle of applicants for certificates 
appeared at first. There was, however, no doubt 
about the recipients’ reaction. They all clutched 
their certificates with gleaming eyes and bolted 
for freedom. Most of them were of African 
blood but some of -Persian descent. All could 
trace their capture to slave gangs. So the next 
step was to try to break up the gangs. 
Information led us at last to a distant Sardar 
who was reputed to be a receiver. The slaves 
Were apparently being smuggled by the gangs 
im twos and threes across the Persian border 
and delivered to him for maintenance until a 
market could be arranged. Perhaps the Sardar 
Was merely turning a blind eye to this traffic, 
but only a personal visit could make sure. This 
to be my job. 
_ After a long journey into the wilderness I 
my tent beside the Sardar’s headquarters, 
€ spent much of the first day exchanging the 
usual courtesies over the inevitable cups of green 
“a. The following day I ventured to ask whether 
e knew of any slaves in his area who would 
‘certificates of manumission. He told me 
were no slaves but perhaps a few dis- 
domestic servants, who -might like 
excuse to leave their masters. They were 
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produced before me on the third day, half a 
dozen decrepit old folk who were obviously past 
work. They grabbed their certificates and dis- 
appeared. 

The next day the Sardar inquired politely 
when I would be leaving. He looked hurt when 
I said I would like to stay a few more days. 
On the fifth day a larger and comelier batch 
of ‘domestic servants’ was produced. The 
Sardar fixed them with a glassy eye and told 
me they had come to assure me that they were 
not slaves and quite ready to stay with their 
master. So I dangled the certificates before their 
eyes and explained that anyone who interfered 
with the liberty of a person holding one of these 
certificates would earn the lasting wrath of the 


Sir Robert Sandeman (1835-1892): a portrait by 
Sir John. Collier 


British Raj. The Sardar managed to control his 
feelings when first one, then another, and finally 
all the batch held out their hands for a certifi- 
cate, clutched them to their breasts and made 
off into the desert. 

The Sardar then inquired again, less politely, 
whether I would be leaving the next day. When 
I replied that the day after would suit me better, 
he shrugged his shoulders and accepted the 
inevitable. The sixth day saw a steady stream 
from the surrounding countryside, including one 
little old lady with white hair, who had been 
born a slave in her owner’s camp and had never 
left it, until she heard the recent rumours about 
a freedom certificate. She had trotted fifteen 
miles to get hers; and when she got it she went 
on trotting, into the sunset and over the horizon, 
away from the only home she had ever known. 

The odd thing was that many of them came 
back later. Freedom was one thing, but hard 
work every day, with no master to feed and 
clothe them or even interested enough to beat 
them, was something different. But when they 
returned their masters knew that they would 
leave again if they were ill-treated, so their 
position was greatly improved. 

News travels fast in desert countries, and as 
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soon as it was known that the chief lair had been 
smoked out the back of the resistance was 
broken. There were still, however, some gangs 
at large who kidnapped young girls from Persia 
and smuggled them into the Karachi market. A 
couple of these girls were rescued from a gang 
by our frontier guards and brought to my camp 
a few months later. One was slim and pretty, 
the other sturdy and handsome. They had been 
working in their fathers’ fields near the frontier 
when the gang had swooped down and carried 
them off. Smuggled by night across the frontier, 
they had been wandering for three months from 
one hiding place to another with their captors, 
who were trying to escape from our patrols. 
They looked dog-tired and hopelessly resigned. 
I questioned them in the presence of the local 
Sardar. When I offered to send them back to 
their parents, they explained that after their 
experiences with their captors they would. no 
longer be marriageable at home and would. not 
be welcomed. It: was no use merely releasing 
them, as they had no money and no friends. 
What was I to do? 

They had no suggestions to make, and con- 
tinued to gaze at me like wounded gazelles. But 
I noticed that the Sardar seemed to be viewing 
them with some favour. There was also an 
interested circle of sturdy tribesmen listening in. 
So it occurred to me that, as the price of 
marriageable girls in this area was very high, it 
might be possible to do a deal. I therefore told 
the Sardar that unless he could produce two 
respectable husbands, for whom he could per- 
sonally vouch, by the following morning, I 
should have to take the girls with me to Quetta 
and find shelter for them there. 

Before I retired for the night the Sardar pro- 
duced. one of his own sons to marry the pretty 
one and a lusty corporal of levies for the hand- 
some, one. The contracts were witnessed on the 
spot, and I was able to retire to my lonely bed 
with a clear conscience. 

One cannot leave Baluchistan without speak- 
ing of the great Sir Robert Sandeman, who had 
been the first to pacify this part of the Indian 
frontier. Let me give an instance of his diplo- 
matic skill. At one time a group of Sardars 
planned to break away from his control. As soon 
as he got to hear of their plans he paid a visit 
to their territory and invited them all to meet 
him. Not being sure how much he knew, they 
all came. The senior Sardar was immediately 
invited to his tent, greeted warmly, and asked 
to sit down while Sir Robert completed an 
urgent despatch. After a long wait the Sardar 
was thanked courteously for his visit and bowed 
out of the tent. 

As soon as he reached his own tent, the other 
Sardars slipped over to inquire what the long 
discussion had been about. When he told them 
that the Sahib had merely exchanged the usual 
courtesies and that for the rest of the time 
nothing had been said while the Sahib finished 
a letter, they simply did not believe him. The 
next Sardar was treated in the same way, and 
when he emerged to tell the same tale the re- 
maining Sardars had little doubt that they were 
being betrayed. It only needed a third interview 
on the same lines to confirm their suspicions. 
The fourth Sardar then spilled the whole beans 
to Sir Robert. The plot was dead. 

It might have needed a brigade of troops to 
deal with the situation if it had not been tackled 
at once. What a pity that the force of personality 
cannot always replace the force of arms. 

—Home Service 
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Manet’s ‘The Firing Party’ 


ANET?’S ‘ The Firing Party’ in the 

National Gallery is only a fragment 

from what was once a much larger 

painting, ‘The Execution of the 
Emperor Maximilian of Mexico’. Even so, it 
has all the magic qualities of paint we find in 
Manet’s finest canvases, and it happens to be 
the kind of part which almost makes a picture 
by itself. The fragment comes from one of 
Manet’s most intriguing compositions, 
dealing with a subject which seems to 
have held obsessive power over him. 
He painted the ‘Execution’ no fewer 
than four times, and also made an 
etching of the same subject. 

The three aspects which seem to me 
to be paramount in the picture are 
paint, design, and subject-matter, and 
I want to look at all three in turn. 

What we see before us is really very 
simple. We are standing, so to speak, 
behind the firing soldiers. There are 
five of them with raised rifles, and with 
them is an officer holding up his sword 
for the command. Let us, for the 
moment, forget about the _ subject- 
matter. Imagine for argument’s sake 
this group drawn and painted with 
meticulous care, with every button, 
every seam, all creases in the uniforms 
minutely described. Imagine how dull 
and meaningless such a picture would 
be. Manet gives only the merest hints 
of such details. There are dots which 
we at once read as buttons, gleaming in 
the light; there are brush marks which 
to the eye become creases and shadows. 
The first thing which makes this group 
into something which arrests the eye 
immediately is the evocative power of 
Manet’s brush, the quality of the paint. 
There is no photographic accuracy, 
and yet this group of soldiers seem 
more real than in pictures with more accurate 
details. How is this possible? 

Manet was a careful observer and he tried to 
render what he believed the eye really sees. This 
in itself was nothing new; but Manet’s approach 
to an old problem was a novel one. He did not 
let his eye travel inch by inch, as it were, over 
an object before him, noting every detail and 
rendering it minutely on his canvas. While he 
Was painting he also tried to forget what he 
knew about objects. He had noticed that unless 
we focus our attention on a detail such as a 
button, this appears as no more than a bright 
spot on a darker ground. In other words, he 
tried to convey through his painting the tones 
and colours we actually see. 

He had also found out that the customary 
half-tones were a studio convention, elaborated 
to achieve modelling on the canvas and keyed 
to give a dominant shade to a picture. This 
method was taught in the art schools of his day 
and Manet knew all about it from his master 
Couture. But while he was:still a student he had 


‘The Firing Party’, by Manet: 


By L. D. ETTLINGER 


already criticized the painting of his teacher as 
being too encumbered with half-tones, and if we 
look again at ‘The Firing Party’, the absence 
of half-tones is indeed striking. In their place 
there are strong tonal contrasts. There is little 
modelling but a good deal of strong and flat 
colour. Let me point out one obvious instance: 
the contrast between the chalky white belts and 
the dark mauvish-blue uniforms, Again, these 


belts are not as elaborately worked out as in the 
works of Manet’s contemporary Meissonier, 
whose work can be seen in the Wallace Collec- 
tion. Nevertheless, they clearly sit over the uni- 
forms and what Manet has painted is much 
closer to what the eye really sees than all 
Meissonier’s frillery. 

Furthermore, these soldiers of Manet’s stand 
out darkly against a lighter background, suggest- 
ing depth and distance without any of the 
traditional means of perspective. There is simply 
a brown and green piece of land, the dark blue 
sea, and a stormy sky. Land, sea, sky—that is 
how we read these simple indications, but the 
sea consists of nothing more than some dark 
blue brush-strokes. Yet Manet has achieved an 
exciting effect of reality by rendering tone and 
colour. He may have been able to point to some 
great masters of the past—Velazquez, for 
example—who had employed a similar tech- 
nique, even if to a lesser degree. None the less, 
his manner of painting was considered a revolu- 
tionary innovation in his own day. When he 


in the National Gallery, London 


exhibited his first attempts in this direction— 
“Le Déjeuner sur l’Herbe’ in 1863 and the 
“Olympia ’ two years later—people were shocked 
by, among other things, their novel technique, 
for, after all, this technique implied the rejec- 
tion of all academic convention and of a tradi- 
tion going back to the great masters of the 


‘sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. A hostile 


critic, his eye trained by more conventional art, 
could say with conviction: ‘There is 
a lot of talk’ around this young man. 
Seriously now ... Is that drawing? 
Is that painting? Monsieur Manet 
thinks he is strong and powerful; he is 
only hard. Strange to say, he is as soft 
as he is hard. . . . The reason. being 
that everything in him is indefinite and 
left to chance’. 

This particular critic was actually 
speaking about the ‘Le Déjeuner sur 
?Herbe’. He would have made the 
same strictures on ‘ The Firing Party ’. 
There is indeed no drawing in the 
accepted sense—that is, the putting of 
firm lines round objects and their 
various parts. You have only to look 
at the summary treatment of the 
soldiers’ ears or at their rifles. Nor is 
there painting, if by that we mean only 
the colouring of things carefully drawn. 
Manet’s brush indicates ears, rifles, 
gaiters, simply by rapid marks of 
different tone and colour. You can test 
this for yourself. Compare the hand of 
any one of Manet’s soldiers with the 
almost chiselled hand of Ingres’s 
“Madame Moitessier’ in the National 
Gallery. It can be seen at once why 
people who were used to the style of 
Ingres. were unable to comprehend 
Manet’s art. Tone and colour are 
momentary effects; they are less endur- 
ing qualities than precision of form 
and a colouring carefully graded by an artificial 
system of halJf-tones. That is why Manet was 
accused of having left everything to chance. 

Here I must say—even if only briefly and in 
parenthesis—that in spite of all this we should 
not call Manet an Impressionist. ‘The Firing 
Party ’, in style and technique, is very different 
from any painting by Monet or Pissarro. You 
cannot make the comparison in the National 
Gallery, but you can do so if you visit the 
Courtauld Gallery in Woburn Square. The 
differences are obvious, Manet did not concern 
himself with the play of light on surfaces; he 
did not adopt the colour theories of the Im- 
pressionists, and he never exhibited with them. 
He inspired the Impressionists to give up tradi- 
tional studio methods, to look again at Nature 
and to ask what the eye really sees. Yet, on 
balance, I am tempted to say: his aims were 
never so limited as theirs. 

So much for paint. I also said that design wal 


"an outstanding quality of Manet’s canvas. Here 


I must refer-to other versions of. the 


The Firing — Be a: only in his views of colour and 
’. They are ise more or less the same: to — tone, But he went on using traditional formulae 


ati tes 


= left we have the Emperor with his wo of design in order to make more palatable his 
mpanions, to the right a soldier examin hg innovations in other respects. 
3 rifle. As far as the London version is con- Finally, let us consider the subject-matter. 


med, the section with the Emperor, two in- Maximilian, a Habsburg prince, was a victim of 
details apart, is now lost; but the European power politics, and in particular of 
cut down to three-quarter length, also the ambitions of Napoleon III. In 1863 he had 
ngs ak the National Gallery. The design of been placed on the throne of Mexico against 
> whole picture is therefore of great sim- the wishes of the people, and after a rising led 
icity: we have right and left a narrow section, by the Mexican patriot Juarez he was taken 
d a wider one in the middle. There is also an _ prisoner and executed with two of his generals 
tremely simple balance between verticalk— on June 19, 1867. Detailed accounts of the event 
yen by the upright figures—and horizontals— reached Paris during July; by early August, a 
jicated through belts and rifles. Now we photograph of the execution squad seems to have 
derstand why ‘The Firing Party’ is some- been available too. 
ing like a picture in itself. It is one of the I have already said that Manet treated this 
‘its, one of the blocks, which have gone to the tragic event no less than five times. This is 
aking of the whole composition. unusual with him, and so is the subject, He held 
: that an artist should be of his time and paint 
debted to Goya what he sees. The ‘Bar aux Folies Bergére’ 


It is well known that when he was painting ‘S¢€™S more in keeping with such a creed than 


"he Execution of Maximilian’ Manet followed the ‘Execution’. Why this elaborate and repeated 
to a point Goya’s ‘Third of May, 1808’, teatment of something he had never seen? 
eee fal tenet as 1865. on hid Visit t The first version, now in Boston, is a picture 


adrid. Whatever differences there may be in of. large dimensions with figures near life-size. 
pression and emotion, the general layout seems It seems an imaginative and quick reconstruc- 
nilar. But Goya’s composition is symmetrical tion conjured up by the early newspaper 
d not in three parts; Manet’s soldier with his” accounts. The manner is almost sketchy, but the 
ie has no counterpart in Goya’s picture. Manet composition is much the same as in the later 
iy have had the Goya painting at the back of versions. But there is little detail; the head of 
; mind, but he treated the subject in his own the Emperor is treated summarily and his fea- 
mpositional manner and used a formula of — ™FS are not recognizable. — 
sign which we often find in his works. 
This raises an interesting point. Manet has Mexican Soldiers in French Uniform 
fen been accused of borrowing too much from It is generally agreed that the painting of 
ner artists and of taking over their composi- which ‘The Firing Party’ is a fragment must 
ms too freely. His contemporaries discovered. have been the second version. The work is less 
at the group of figures in ‘Le déjeuner sur hasty than in the Boston picture, and the com- 
ferbe* is taken from a sixteenth-century position has been clarified. But most important 
lian engraving. “The Execution of Maxi- of all, the execution squad—which in the Boston 
lian *, as I have said, is indebted to Goya, and version is in Mexican dress—is now in French 
> important device of dividing a picture into uniform. This change has been much discussed, 
ree sections can be traced back to an engraving and it has been suggested that Manet wanted to 
er Velazquez which Manet certainly knew. lay the blame for Maximilian’s death on the 
Does this practice signify a lack of inventive shoulders of the French government by intro- 
wers, a failing of imagination? I do not think ducing this ‘symbol’. That may well be true. 
But it is not enough to claim that borrowing But with an artist of Manet’s temperament it 
this kind had been a normal academic prac- can have been only a secondary consideration. 
€ since the seventeenth century, or that we The real explanation is much simpler, I believe. 
juld admire the vitality with which Manet From photographs, or press accounts, Manet 
S out borrowed compositions. There is, I could have known that Mexican soldiers did not 
jeve, a link between Manet’s borrowing of wear some fancy costume but uniforms much 
mpositional schemes and his particular use of like the French. True to his principle always to 
Painting technique, and the simplicity of work from life, that_is a model, he asked for 
sign, which we can observe in ‘The Firing French soldiers from a nearby barracks and 
ty’ and the full versions of the ‘ Execution’, 
characteristic of all Manet’s works. Even a 
ating like the ‘ Musique aux Tuileries’ in the. 


of his modelled. for the Emperor and the 
generals; again, even if he did use photographs 
for the heads, the features have only the barest 
resemblance to photographic likenesses. 

The later versions—a sketch in Copenhagen, 
and a large painting in Mannheim—introduce 
hing to do with such simplicity. further alterations, mainly in the setting: a high 
like anybody else, has special inter- wall with onlookers is put in the place of the 
which he wants to pursue. In empty foreshore. There are also adjustments in 
achieve one effect, he will have to sacri- the grouping. A few years ago it was suggested 
Professor Gombrich, in his recent that Manet painted version after version of the 


t and Illusion, drew attention to this execution as more detailed information came to 


tional Gallery, so complex and bewildering at 
| sight, becomes after a few moments of con-— 
plation a lucid composition. But we must 
ist our eyes to the fact that tone and colour 


sur ’Herbe’, he pointed out DEM isicietdoxtances Of the shooting. Manet, 
an this daring exploit like everybody else, read the newspapers; but a 


« a 


posed them in his studio. We know that friends © 
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of nineteenth-century painters who believed that 
such careful and exact reconstruction was right 
and proper. When J. P. Laurens painted the last 
moments of the unhappy Maximilian, he gave 
us a kind of still photograph: the accurate fea- 
tures of the Emperor, a minute description of 
his surroundings and of the miserable hut in 
which he said farewell to his valet and his con- 
fessor. But Manet was certainly not an artist of 
this kind and he scorned this type of painting. 
As he himself once put it: ‘ Understanding a 
history painting based on chronicles of the time 
is like trying to give the description of a man 
after reading the entry in his passport’. So we 
must look for the true reasons of Manet’s obses- 
sion with this subject in a deeper layer of his 
personality. Like his contemporary Courbet, he 
wanted to create a living art taken from his own 
experience. At the same time, he was fully aware 
of tradition and he wanted to fit into it. 

In 1867, only a few months before he painted 
the first version of the ‘ Execution ’, Manet held 
a one-man show. In the introduction to the 
catalogue he emphatically denied that he wanted 
to be a revolutionary; he insisted that, if his 
methods of painting seemed unconventional, he 
had only tried to be true to himself. In 1879 he 
proposed for the new H6tel de Ville a series of 
compositions representing the spirit of Paris in 
scenes from contemporary life. All this is in 
perfect keeping with Manet’s ideal ‘of artistic 
truth and his desire to be of his time. But there 
is another side to his ambitions: the desire to be 
recognized through the Salon, and the wish to 
be a great master of Ingres’s standing. 

“The Execution of Maximilian’ should be 
considered in the light of Manet’s ambivalent 
character. He did not attempt some pedantic 
reconstruction of the event, and the truth em- 
bodied in any one of the versions is of an 
altogether different kind. He was true to nature 
by working from the model and true to himself 
by sticking to his own technique. He painted 
not what had happened but what the eye could 
have seen, But in taking a tragic subject from 
contemporary life and not treating it as mere 
reportage, he tried to take his place in the great 
tradition of French history painting. 


The Widest Human Appeal 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
heroic events elevated to the role of moral 
examples had appeared in Greek or Roman dis- 
guise. David, fired by his enthusiasm for the 
French Revolution, had turned to his own age 
and demonstrated that virtue can be found 
nearer home when painting ‘The Death of 
Marat’. Both Géricault and Delacroix had 
carried on history-painting in a modern vein. 
The tragic death of Maximilian satisfied the 
most rigorous theories of history-painting: here 
was a strange and exotic setting which removed 
the event from the ordinary; here was suffering 
brought by human wickedness and stupidity; 
or, to be more precise, a moral example of stoic 
fortitude which by implication was a censure of 
French treachery. Manet, moreover, elevated the 
event from the particular to the general by not 
being too insistent on details of portraiture, and 
he kept on modifying the picture in order to 
give the subject the widest human appeal. ‘ The 
Execution of Maximilian’ belongs to a tradition 
which began in the seventeenth century and 
ends—for the time being, anyhow—with 
Picasso’s ‘ Guernica ’,—Home Service 
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5 HE obvious occasion for an interna- 
~ tional, comprehensive Holbein exhibi- 
‘\ tion was the fourth centenary of his 
| death. There were then, however, other 
- considerations, for it fell in 1943. In London 


the Royal Academy tried to make amends ten 
-_-years ago, in an exhibition that was invaluable; 
but it was necessarily severely restricted in 
numbers and scope, and it may well be that a 
quatercentenary Holbein exhibition will never 
materialize (certainly not in 
England, until a fully air- fF 
conditioned temporary ex- 
hibition gallery is available). 
Meanwhile the  Kunst- 
museum at Basle has hit on 
one theme which it is still 
possible to illustrate from 
available sources. 
Basle is of course lucky 
q in that its holdings of Hol- 
r _bein’s works are in any case 
the richest in the world, 
but ‘lucky’ is here an in- 
a apt term, for Holbein was 
honoured in Basle, and his 
works cherished from even 
before his death, and con- 
n stantly since. England 
treated him with odd in- 
difference—took him in, 
but killed him of plague, 
wrecked many of his pic- 
tures, some by neglect but 
more by climate, and, as 
soon as it was found that 
they (wrecked or not) were 
translatable into dollars, sold them across the 
Atlantic, It is only about forty years since Sir 
Thomas More’s portrait was sold to New York: 
one of the greatest ever painted in England. 
_ The exhibition at Basle, which closes on 
_ September 25, is devoted to works of Holbein in 
relation to Basle itself. For most Englishmen 
‘there is only one Holbein, Hans the Younger, 
____ the painter of Henry VIII, and even on the Con- 
___ tinent the massiveness of ‘his achievement tends 
to overshadow the considerable figures of his 
_ father, Hans the Elder, and his elder brother, 
_ Ambrosius, (This exhibition even conjures up 
the shadow of his obscure uncle, Sigmund.) In 
fact, both Hans Senior and Ambrosius are more 
agreeable, easier painters than their formidable 
kinsman, and the former, in one genre, achieved 
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‘monumental branch of it: Hans the Elder’s 
little portrait drawings, shown in number 
_ gathered from far and wide from his dispersed 
‘sketch-books, are not only rarities of the first 
_ order at so early a date, but are seductive, almost 
snapshot intimacies caught with the most 
subtle certainty. 
The three, father and two sons, had much in 
common. One sees the father clearly enough, in 
- the first fifteen years of the sixteenth century, 
; ting, with a deft ability in the late gothic 
on of the Upper Rhine, crowded altar 


f anes and Ambrosius Holbein’ 


as complete success as did his son in a more 


By DAVID PIPER 


pieces and religious pictures; then, about 1512, 
he starts to deploy Renaissance idioms in his 
gothic pictures, and does so with perfect ease. 
Ambrosius appears, a delicate and tender talent, 
as though an almost feminine counterpart of 
his younger brother, until his premature death 
(probably in 1519), And Hans the Younger— 
sometimes indistinguishable from his father to . 
begin with—then emerges into his full, classic 
monumentality; the Solothurner Madonna; the 


Rey: 


Son a i Ss 


terrible, clauceareaee corpse of Christ ex- 
tended, both of 1522; and the world-famous 
Darmstadt Madonna of 1526. At this point, 
Protestantism closed ranks, and as Erasmus 
wrote to Thomas More, the arts froze in Basle, 
and Holbein set out for England. He came at 
the height of his powers, and in his full 
maturity; the exhibition demonstrates the stages 
of his development to that maturity, yet in spite 
of all demonstration it remains almost miracu- 
lous. But if an exhibition could explain the 
‘why’ of genius, the word ‘genius’ itself 
would become superfluous: at Basle, the 
mystery remains, in that superb and classic 
serenity of form, which, for all its northern 
accents, is found nowhere else north of the Alps 
at this date except in Holbein, The fact that some 
drawings of the period are much more akin to 
the spirit and swirling gesticulation of Urs Graf, 
than to the spirit of Italian classicism, only 
adds to the wonder, 

In keeping with the predetermined scope of 
the exhibition, very little of the work done in 
England between 1526 and 1528, and 1532 and 
the younger Holbein’s death-im 1543, is shown’: a 
few portrait drawings from the first stay, and, 
very properly, the ‘ Noli me Tangere’ from the 
Royal Collection, generally dated about 1632. 
This, his last contribution to religious art, 
remains, even When seen thus in context, a 


See 


a A, by Hans Holbein the Elder 
Lent by the Kupferstich-Kabinett, Berlin 


baffling painting: in some of the handling and 
drawing, almost impossible to admit as Hol- 
bein’s, yet in spirit, and in iconography, very 
intimately his—a mood curiously close to that 
of his most moving masterpiece, the unfinished 
study of his wife and children made shortly 


before. An unusual mood for him, almost one of 


charity: death is frequent, awful and generally 
unalleviated in his work; a risen Christ is rare, 

Among the portraits there is a stunning series 
of Erasmus (with his friend 
Holbein, twin patron-deities 
of Basle), -including the 
profile from the Louvre, 
and the fine drawing of his 
hands; the _ half-length 
from Longford Castle; and 
the brilliant small roundel 
that belongs to Basle. The 
Erasmus portraits were re- 
duplicated in quantity in 
answer to demand, and it 
may be suggested that the 
other portrait from Basle, 
which is somewhat general- 
ized in the costume, has a 
plain background, and is 
painted on paper, is one of 
the two ‘master-copies” 
which Holbein would have 
kept himself, to make from 
them replicas when needed, 
Of such ~ replicas now 
known, the only important 
one missing from the ex- 
hibition seems to be that 

which probably bene 
to Lord Lumley in 1590. 

Apart from the opportunity to see the great 
paintings and drawings of the fifteen-twenties 
together, the exhibition offers a tremendous 
concentration of graphic work done for book 
decoration. Holbein was probably attracted to 
Basle because there the great printers offered 
rich employment; he did not fail them, and his 
invention teems in dense and inexhaustible 
fertility through woodcuts and engravings. 

-The artist who came to England in 1526 was 
a fully formed one, Yet if in this country we 
look around for his memorial, it is to find 
mostly fragments, even though they inclu 
such splendours as the Windsor drawings, 
Chatsworth cartoon, and a few portraits « 
splendid as that of the Ambassadors or the Du 
of Norfolk. Not that we English have 
merely casual with his work: we have also. 
unlucky, notably i in the loss of his two master 
pieces: the ‘ Family of Sir Thomas More’ (dis: 
persed with the Arundel Collection includir 
many of his portraits), and the ‘Whitehall 
painting of Henry VIII, both burnt. . 
were most unlucky in Hans Holbein’s ¢ 
he Was only forty-six when the plague te 
had he lived, the building of Nonesuc 
soon after, might have fostered a style 
décor in aan “ peri tha 
bleau, 
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_ Reviewed by E. M. FORSTER 


ROME IS A MOST formidable proposition, as 
isitors from Alaric downwards have. discovered. 
You shall penetrate the City’, said the 
racle to him in the northern forests, peretrabis 
m urbem, and he did, but could scarcely endure 
t. The first encounter with such an urbs can be 
pressive. And in my own case it was not until 
ny fourth or fifth visit—not, indeed, until last 
ear—that the oppression lifted and I ventured 
> enjoy myself. By this time the Heavies had 
een got out of the way, the Forum, Sistine, 
Yolosseum, had been relegated to their appro- 
wiate niches, there to await the further 
ttention they eternally merit, and it became 
ermissible to look at objects nearer one’s own 
ize. Awe took a siesta. Curiosity awoke and 
egan her agreeable task of discovery. 

I had with me as guide that-which is better 
han a book, namely an Italian friend who came 
rom the south and so possessed the necessary 
letachment. He did not know everything in 
tome—to do that is held to be almost Satanic 
—but he knew a great deal, he could knock at 
mall doors in huge walls and they opened. It 
yas he who made the pavements easier to the 
lien tread, and some of the delights he disclosed 
re evoked in the pleasant book under review. 
Its author, Sir Alec Randall, was for some 
ears Our representative at the Vatican, Familiar 
vith the city, and loving it, he wishes to make 
t simpler (not slicker) for the tourist, and his 


Suide, on its small scale, recalls Augustus Hare’s. 


Valks in Rome, which tried to do the same for 
ur grandparents and great-aunts nearly a cen- 
ury ago. There is the same approach geographi- 
ally, by districts. There is the same addiction 
o quotations. But he is not snooty like Hare 
nd not nostalgic. What is important to him is 
hat Rome still lives, that she is ‘the eternal, 
he self-renewing ’, and belongs to the contem- 
rary world. He might have added that she is 
Iso becoming its fashion-centre, and that Paris 

look to her laurels here, if laurels is the 


There is plenty of practical advice. For in- 
he advises us how best not to get killed 
2 the streets—definitely important, for though 
alian motorists and scooterists are adroit they 
= also merciless, and picturesque corners 
i bends are their happiest hunting-grounds. 
venal, the first to denounce local traffic, would 
‘more scathing about it today, did it give 
time. The best way of avoiding it, Sir 
nks, is to add to it by taking a car to 
i area, and then trying to walk. There 
es, but over their entrances is written 

hope of a seat ’, 

ing his main objective is the Rome 


y ere else can we read that there 
Bes : 


was once in San Gregorio a Latin inscription to 
a sixteenth-century courtesan called Imperia, 
“who worthy of so great a name offered an 
example of beauty rare among mankind. She 
lived twenty-six years and twelve days’? The 
inscription has not been allowed to remain any 
more than the Risen Christ of Michelangelo has 
been allowed to remain undraped in Santa Maria 
sopra Minerva. (Romish prudery appears to be 
on a par with Protestant prudery, and it is in- 
creasingly active. Its last move is to warn against 
paganism in the forthcoming Olympic Games. 
Its mext move should be to ban the word 
Olympic.) 

The modern aspect of the city also enthralls 
him, He is enthusiastic over the Termini railway 
station and well he may be: it must be one of 
the most remarkable buildings in Europe. He is 
usually critical of the disastrous ‘ sistemazione’ 
of Mussolini, though he approves of the road 
driven between the Forums—it spreads too much 
bleakness for my taste. On the subject of the 
Victor Emmanuel monument he is prudently 
silent, merely observing that like the Ministry 
of Justice it ‘fades’ into a general view, One 
could do with much more fading. 

Then there are the ‘ruins’, there are the 
museums and galleries. With these last he takes 
a firm line, selecting a very few objects: from 
each. He does not set out to be systematic and 
he makes it clear that his book must be sup- 
plemented; it certainly must be as regards its 
map. All it does is to offer a personal view, but 
a view so alert and so friendly that it puts a 


good heart into the visitor and makes him feel 


he might penetrate the city after all. 


Serengeti Shall Not Die. . 

By Bernhard and Michael Grzimek. 

Hamish Hamilton. 30s. 
“Africa is dying,” Dr. Grzimek writes, ‘and 
will continue to die.’ Not the people, who pro- 
liferate, but the land and its plants and animals. 
Deserts are spreading because man replaces the 
wild animals, which do not destroy their 
habitat, by goats and cattle, which do. Dr. 
Grzimek is the director of the Frankfurt zoo 
and a dedicated man. He wants to save for 
posterity the remnants of the African fauna, 
Once countless as the stars and now reduced to 
a few fast-fading clusters in a few insecure 
National Parks. In particular, he wants*to save 
the animals in the Serengeti Park in Tangan- 
yika, about 4,500 square miles of dry, poorly 
Watered country containing the last remaining 
large concentration of plains animals, with their 
attendant lions, in the world. Poachers, official 
indifference, Masai herds and African self- 
government threaten them with final extinction. 

From their own resources, Dr. Grzimek and 
his son Michael made a successful film, No 
Room for Wild Animals, With the profits they 
bought a small aeroplane, learnt to fly, and pro- 
ceeded to make an aerial census of the Serengeti 
fauna. For months they flew at a height of 150 
to 300 feet up and down 500-yard wide strips 
across the area, counting every living creature. 
paseed of the previously estimated one million 
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everiar Rome. By Alee Randall. - 


Heinemann. 16s. 


head, they found less than 367,000 animals of 
all species, from jackals to wildebeeste. Then, in 
order tO map migration routes, they hunted 
individual animals, stunned them with drugged 
darts and fixed coloured plastic collars round 
their necks. They found that most species 
migrate regularly outside the new boundaries of 
the park, which have been re-drawn to exclude 
the Ngorongoro Crater (one of the wonders of 
the world) and meet Masai wishes. Thus for a 
part of every year the animals now lack even 
such protection as a very under-staffed park can 
afford. ‘We were filled’, Dr. Grzimek writes, 
‘with fear and foreboding.’ 

He gives us here a series of discursive, 
personal jottings about the Serengeti, about 
flying and camping in Africa, his census and 
research, the horrible cruelty‘ of the poachers, 
above all about the animals he loves with a 
naturalist’s unsentimental but devout passion. 
The photographs, even by today’s high stan- 
dards, are superb, and the text is full of fascin- 
ating side-lights on animal behaviour, Dr. 
Grzimek’s love for his son, the pilot and com- 
panion, threads the incidents of their joint 
adventure. After hundreds of sorties, a vulture 
brought the aircraft down. Michael, aged 
twenty-three, was buried on the rim of the 
great crater under the inscription: ‘He gave 
all he possessed for the wild animals of Africa, 
including his life’. His memorial is a small 
laboratory nearby for the study of the Seren- 
geti fauna, so soon to become wards of an 
African government, Will Africans spend effort 
and money to protect the remnants of their 
unique inheritance? ‘We do not want them to 
repeat our mistakes and our sins,’ Dr. Grzimek 
writes. To the great majority, animals are just 
meat and skins eating grass they want for their 
own cattle. Yet they are squandering one of 
their few resources. Whether Dr, Grzimek’s title 
becomes a cry of triumph or an ironic epitaph 
will be decided in the next few years. His book 
should be .read by everyone who cares for 
animals, for beauty, and for human destiny. 

ELSPETH HUXLEY 


Yeats’s Ieonography. By F. A. C. Wilson. 
Gollanez. 30s. 
Dr. Wilson has followed up his earlier book on 
Yeats with a further study of the poet’s 
symbolism, this time in Five Plays for Dancers 
and The Cat and the Moon as well as in a 
number of poems whose themes are related to 
those of the plays. If he had called this book 
“Further Studies in Yeats’s Symbolism’ instead 
of giving it its present misleading title, its theme 
and interest would have been immediately 
apparent. The oddness of the title is sympto- 
matic of a certain disparity between what Dr. 
Wilson does and what he thinks he is doing, that 
has led in the past to some misunderstanding of 
his achievement. That achievement is consider- 
able. It is the investigation of the sources of 
some of Yeats’s most important and charac- 
teristic symbols and an interpretation of the 
meaning of some difficult poems and plays in 
the light of his discoveries. It is not the revalua- 
tion of any part of Yeats’s work, nor is it a study 


dpe id for meaning on a code-book of symbols). 
it be said at once that this is an enor- 


i _ mously helpful book which no student of Yeats 
can afford to ignore. The precise relation of 


some of Yeats’s plays to the Japanese Noh tradi- 


e tion is here carefully presented and illustrated; 


the hinterland of symbolic meaning behind such 
simple-seeming plays as At the Hawk’s Well 


and The Only fealousy of Emer is explored 
with learning and patience; and altogether we 


have the impression of being conducted by an 


erudite and painstaking guide around an area of 
a s mind that nobody else has fully explored. 


‘Wilson can show that the poem “At 
eee , which seems to the casual reader a 
rather discursive piece of landscape poetry and 
mood-painting is also ‘a piece of diagrammatic 
symbolism’ about the soul’s flight from the 
body across the straits of Anima Mundi to 
heaven. Indeed, wherever we go under Dr. 
Wilson’s guidance we find diagrammatic symbol- 
ism, and we are told, with a wealth of evidence, 
that Yeats intended this meaning. Having learned 
from the reviews of his earlier book (and there 


are not many scholars who can profit from — 


hostile reviews as Dr. Wilson has done), he now 
emphasizes that he is ‘ concerned primarily with 
what the symbols meant for the poet himself.’ 
‘What Yeats believed his plays and poems to 
mean is a valid field for scholarship,’ he insists, 
somewhat defensively. 

This is true, of course. But there are many 
kinds of meaning, and in poetry they can operate 
at different levels, and the pursuit of symbolic 
meanings underlying particular images and 
incidents should surely be accompanied by some 
sensitivity to the ways in which they operate. 
Yeats himself wrote that ‘Man can embody 


truth but he cannot know it, and Dr. Wilson * 


sometimes writes as though knowledge of a one- 
for-one correspondence between a symbol and 


what it stands for will enable us to see the poet 


communicating, rather than embodying, a truth. 
This is not a plea for fuzziness of explication; 
it is a plea rather for a more rigorous examina- 
tion of the way meaning becomes individuated in 
a given poetic context. Time and again Dr. 
Wilson seems to be telling us that a given play 
or poem really means the same thing as some 
other play or poem which in turn is the same as 
what some other poet or philosopher in the 
* heterodox tradition’ meant in some particular 
work. ‘ At one level this implies that . . .’ This 
formulation is unsatisfactory, as it is unsatis- 
factory to be told that we are in certain cases 
being presented with optional maximum mean- 
ings which we don’t necessarily have to bear in 
mind in order to enjoy the particular play or 
poem. These optional maximum meanings are 
in a sense minimal meanings, the mere code- 


book meanings, the reductive meanings, which 


reduce a highly individual work to a code 
statement of what dozens of other works are 
also shown to mean. Dr. Wilson puts us in his 
debt by showing us these minimal meanings, 
while disturbing us by wearing the air of doing 
the opposite of what he is really doing. 

Though often different things are reduced to 
the same thing, occasionally major contradic- 


tions are left unreconciled: In the chapter on 
e Calvary we are shown Yeats’s way of opposing 
_ night, ‘monotheism, and Christianity (on the one 
. hand) | to day, Homeric polytheism,. and affirma- . 


- tion of the Self can the other), with 1 
preference for the latter, while. i in. discussing The to% 
Statues Dr. Wilson tells us that Yeats deplored “eg 

the inability of the ‘ Asiatics’ to rise. above. the a 


for to work ‘poetically is not mph to + 


; an transcription; 


‘many’ to a sense of the ‘ One.’ In the former 
case Yeats attacks monotheism ‘and approves 
multiplicity of gods, and i in the latter he appar- 


- ently does the reverse. What happened to Yeats’s 


thought here? Dr. Wilson does not tell us. 


Dr. Wilson has some annoying verbal habits— _ 


e.g., ‘ The Noh is nothing if not metaphysical ’, 


*Yeats’s lyric is nothing if not philosophical’ 


(both statements untrue); he makes some errors — 
he twice misuses the word | 
‘stasis’; his critical judgments seem to me odd 


and sometimes self-contradictory. I find his book | 


—perhaps this is a matter of temperament— 
irritating at many points. Yet in spite of all this 
I have learned a great deal from it and know 
that I shall turn to it again and again for help 
in interpreting Yeats. It is an important— 
indeed, a necessary—work. 

Davin DaIcHES 


Pestalozzi. By Kate Silber. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 32s. 
To many people in Britain Pestalozzi is only a 
name attached to villages for refugee children. 
Dr. Silber gives us our first full-length study of 
the man behind the name, weaving the pro- 


gress of his thought into the story of his life. 


It is his life that matters. It has an epic quality 
in retrospect, and it was what he did, not what 
he wrote, which changed education from parrot 
repetition to profitable activity. 

He grew up an awkward youth, fatherless 
and over-sheltered by his mother, but a natural 


lover of humanity and with a passionate longing — 


to run a school for the poor. In 1774, when he 
was twenty-eight, he collected some peasant 
children into his house near Zurich, taught them 
to earn their living and tried to bring them up 
like a good father of a family. By the end of 


five years he was ruined and his wife ill. In_ 


black despair he would roam the countryside, 
mocked by those who knew him and mistaken 
for a tramp by strangers. Friends persuaded 
him to write and he sustained his household with 
a vigorous pen. He also wrote letters to princes 
and politicians, believing that somewhere in 


Europe there must be someone who would give 


him a second chance. 

It was given him, after twenty years of wait- 
ing, by his own countrymen. He was put in 
charge of fifty homeless children in some 
rehabilitated out-houses. The children came in 
January 1799—ragged and verminous, glum, 
frightened, and arrogant. By the spring his devo- 
tion and single-handed efforts had transformed 


them. Everyone, including himself, was incredu- - 
lous. Perhaps the authorities were nervous of 


innovation, for after five months, on the excuse 
that the building was requisitioned, they closed 
the school. Broken-hearted and exhausted, 
Pestalozzi went to the mountains. 

He came down to serve in an ordinary school 


where the headmaster was primarily a cobbler. _ 


He was humble but persistent and eventually he 
got a free hand as head of a new fee-paying 
school in Burgdorf Castle. Here he triumphed 


~ and for twenty years all Europe came to see how 


this unkempt, urgent man taught children the 
‘natural way’. But his life’s purpose remained 


unachieved and when he was seventy-three he - 


| 
is strong 


. literary gents. 


and a good ‘ whodunit’ 


_of investigation of sudden and 


issistants were quater ‘Bitkerly. ‘He went 
back to the empty house near Zurich to write 
oe _ his days. q 
The ‘Answer to Life is NG 1 
Hart- Davis. - 16s. Pe j 
This anonymous “stabi ought to be 
depressing, but is in fact invigorating. Those 


_ KATHLEEN GIBBERD~ 
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_ whose job it is to be in the know will doubtless 
have no difficulty in identifying the author: ‘to 


a 
‘the rest of us he presents himself as an ‘autumn 
man’, fifty-six, precariously married to a young 


; nestiies wife, a family and a television set; a 


Poet (one year’s output seven, one published), 
a survivor of the old Bohemia of Bloomsbury 
and the Ile St. Louis, quietly vegetating in 
decaying West London, letting off rooms in a 
Victorian house. His tenants are his obsession: 
they never pay the rent, and he is constantly 
climbing into the plaintiff’s box to dun penniless 
Irishmen, constantly plagued by the Gas Board, 
the ‘Electricity Board, the Water Board, the 
GP.O., the tax-man, dry-rot, lawyers, alimony 
‘and eczema. By the skill of his writing, and by 
a remarkable balance of humour, tenacity and 
despair, he identifies himself with the seedy 
London streets, feels that he and- they are 
mouldering away together but that, with any 
luck, they will last his time and he theirs. He 
has few regrets and no illusions. His compen- 
sations are cheap wine, a basement fire, friends 
dropping in, and books—‘ books and men of 
books are the only thing that excite me’. In a 
world of violence, dishonesty, greed ware dis- 
appointment he retains a queer but exemplary 
integrity. 

This book, despite a certain vagueness of tone, 
and a tendency to harp on one note, deserves 
a place on the book-shelf of all addicts of the 
introspective life: perhaps beside The Unquiet 
Grave, and certainly well away from all those 
boring, gossipy autobiographies of successful 
As a picture of residential 
London in the ’fifties, when the floors collapsed 


_and the leases fell in, it would alone be worth 


reading. 


K. W. GRANSDEN | 
3 i 
The Detection of Secret Homicide . 
By J. D: J. Havard. Macmillan, 358. 
Those general readers whose bedtime habit it is 
to consume a glass of milk, a digestive biscuit 
must surely find the 
title of this book irresistible. It is the more 
intriguing in that the concern of the author is 
quite plainly lest deaths resulting from homicide 
should be disposed of as ‘natural’ deaths. 
this respect Dr. Havard has an immeasurable 
advantage over the purveyor of intricate 
mysteries. The writer of detective stories is con- 
stantly faced with the anti-climax of unmasking 
his murderer; whereas Dr. Havard’s book 
deviates from the central astern that many 


ing Rasction of their crime. It is in fact a stu 
of the efficiency of existing medico-legal sy 
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The club swings. The ball soars. There’s a round of © 
pleasure ahead. On golf courses and tennis courts, — 
in sports stadiums everywhere, Dunlop helps 
amateurs and professionals alike to excel in — i So 
their particular games. World champions pin their == 
faith on Dunlop equipment, aspiring novices 
use it to help improve their play, pleasure seekers ; 
of-all ages choose it to bring them extra enjoyment. = 


ae 

In almost every sporting activity Dunlop playsa » Pa 
q 

: 
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leading part. It provides the perfect equipment for 
anything from field games to under-water swimming and 
is continually extending the range. Dunlop is proud 
to be making progress in this way. For sport is the ; 
_ great promoter of goodwill; its universal appeal. a 
brings people of all countries together in friendship. * 
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Mog. eae countries e little too ety 


a 
ore and crepe pag, aad on the 


Bent — provide the most sficseecet means 
euresnesae Sued | deaths. ining re- 


should be abolished; 
: Spgiie should no » longer be appointed by. local 


oner of che coming Sithie’ is. 
jurisdiction should be enforced; and ~ some ae 
restriction of the activities of undertakers _ = 
effected. . ; ti 
Although ee tentially a textbook by an expert 
designed for the use of students and practitioners — 
of medical jurisprudence, and ‘for the enlighten- — 
ment of criminologists of whatever variety, to 
say nothing of publicists and law-makers, Dr. 
Havard’s book has other claims to distinction. 
Particularly in its historical sections, it con- 
stitutes a social document reflecting and con- 
trasting the status of murder in past times and 
in the present, Indeed it sheds more light on the 
‘ murder-eaptiguum * than most other works on — 


the subject. — 
“connected with the investigation of deaths puch, : EDWARD Groves! 
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)DERICK, AN ENGLISH Stacie man working i in 
ngkok and the narrator of Insufficient Poppy — 

aD. J. Enright, describes the novel’s purpose 
she ee the: chief concern of this narrative 


with feeling—the feel of living i in a particular — 


ace at a particular time’. This is a rather 
adequate. summary of a glittering and subtle 
ok, since ‘Mr. Enright is quite as concerned — 
th values and ideas as with atmosphere and 
ocative description. The plot of his. book is a 
nder one: Roderick and his friend Harry, a 
subled, self-analytical teacher of English, have 
scovered both the consolations: and the 
aminations of opium-smoking. They have also 
friended a down-at-heel, drunken ex-cowboy 
n star who is instrumental in bringing about 
arry’s death. These are the crude outlines of 
plot which is little more than an excuse to 
amine the Thai way of life and the interplay 
‘Western and Eastern values. : 
Mr. Enright is a wry humanist, a writer whose 
adamental compassion forbids the full irony 
the satirist. Roderick and Harry are, one 
agines, two aspects of his own character so 
at in many ways Insufficient Poppy is an 
tobiographical novel. Mr. Enright shuns both 
» : abstract and the phoney and his keen 
velligence prevents him from idealizing Eastern 
vals, on the one hand, or from wallowing in 
plined sensuousness, on the other. Above 
- is wary of formulating easy definitions 
| ape ‘acile judgments; he detests the kind 
novelist who ‘has knowingly cooked up a 
c iat of an empty belly’, Mr. Enright can” 
“igo sade nies me, and he 


in ae Sad rc. lived 
) Yorker fiction; it-is quite | 


eee ootiee. kas cue, of the 


Sond restlessness of cosmopolitan life. Tt? is, how- 
ever, more concerned with ‘the death of the 
heart’ than with the delights and disturbances 
of expatriate living. Florence McCarthy is the 
victim both of divorce and of a stupidly destruc- 
‘tive and possessive mother. In four spare, taut 


chapters, Miss Gallant describes her mental and 
‘emotional breakdown, and the novel ends when > 
Florence is sent to a mental home in Paris. By 


the skilful juxtaposition of a few episodes set 
in Venice, Paris, and Cannes, Miss Gallant 
manages to convey Florence’s whole life. She is 
a master of the hurtful nuance but her novel is 
by no means merely an opportunity for sensi- 
_ bility to run riot. Every fluctuation in Florence’s 
“escape into madness is set against a highly 
charged, vividly coloured scene—the hot vacancy 
of a Paris summer, the strident clamour of an 
-over-crowded Mediterranean beach. But Miss 
Gallant’s primary concern is with personal 


relationships—the most popular and perhaps the. 


only really valuable material for the novel. . 
Fausto and Anna by Carlo Cassola, carefully 
and selflessly translated by Isabel Quigly, is 
also concerned with personal relationships—in 
this case, with the ramifications and disillusion- 
‘ment of first love. The scene is Volterra and the 
countryside nearby but, since Signor Cassola is 


an Italian, his Italy is sensed not as an exotic 
background but simply as the accepted scene of | 


his story. Fausto and Anna meet just before the 
last war and Signor Cassola subtly presents the 
conflicts which vitiate the first innocent attrac- 


‘tions of their mutual love. Fausto is possessed 


by half-baked ideas about the ‘ bourgeoisie’ and 
his vaunted views prevent him from entering 
into the conventional . Italian, middle-class 
courtship which he inwardly longs for. He leaves 
‘Volterra to study law in Rome and there, tor- 


mented both by jealousy and his own unsatis- 


fied physical’ desires, ruins, by means of cruel, 
accusing letters, the delicate relationship which 
he has established with Anna. She, meanwhile, 


makes a conventional marriage but discovers that 
eaiato has created vague longings in her which 


Pe 


c—) ‘ 
a ay 


reach beyenel sex, child-bearing and housekeep- 
ing. As a partisan in the war, Fausto finds a new 
faith and a new kind of comradeship. He meets 
Anna again and their love is admitted and briefly 
realized before they finally separate. In Signor 
Cassola’s hands, and in his translator’s, ideas and 
emotions are shown to have equal importance in 
the discovery of maturity and personal integrity. 
The Picturegoers, a first novel by David 
Lodge, is an ambitious and arresting achieve- 
ment for a twenty-five-year-old writer. The story 
is set in a suburb on London’s south bank and_ 
the lives of a number of sharply differentiated 
characters are displayed and developed against 
the obsessive dream-world of the local cinema. . 
The Picturegoers is an unusual combination in 
that it is a genuinely religious novel which is 
written and presented in the unillusioned, some- 
times brutally direct manner of many of the 
younger novelists writing today. Mr, Lodge has 
a message, certainly, but he sees that message 
in terms of warmly realized characters and so 


‘gives it conviction and authority. The most 


important people in his book are Clare Mallory, 
who has tried and failed in a religious vocation, 


- and Mark Underwood, a lapsed Catholic who 
' gradually, and I think convincingly, finds his 


faith again. The irony and dramatic tension in 


this novel reside in the transitory love-affair 


between Clare and Mark which enables both of 
them to achieve some sort of self-awareness. But 
the other characters in this story—the Mallory 
family, Father Kipling, the parish priest, Mr. 
Berkley, the cinema manager, Doreen, an usher- 
ette, and so on—are by no means shadows. Mr. 
Lodge has, perhaps, tied up some of the strings 
too neatly at the end of his novel but he has 
succeeded in doing at least one thing that many 
far more experienced writers would not even 
attempt to do: he has presented a religious 
coriversion entirely in terms of character and 
choice, while the pressures in his book are felt 
in the hearts of his characters rather than in 
any arbitrarily imposed, external authority. 
ELIZABETH JENNINGS 
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Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
‘Characters’ 


A HUMBLE (as one must surely be towards the 
full man) admirer of Bertrand Russell, I duti- 
fully suggested last week that the fifteen-minute 
film ‘Bertrand Russell Speaks His Mind’ 
(August 9) would be the highlight of the coming 
week’s viewing. I was wrong. Good though it 
inevitably was, it was outshone by the brilliance 
of Mr. Bill Duncalf’s script and production, and 
of Jack Rodney’s acting, in the ‘ They Made 
History’ programme (August 11) about the 
Dutch picture-forger, Van Meegeren. This was 
one of the most satisfying documentaries I have 
watched for a long time. 

True, the outline of the story was known back 
in 1947, but we were then too close to the war 
and its immediate aftermath, too preoccupied 
with the problems of becoming civilians again, 
to comprehend it in all its details. For example, 
I had not appreciated that Van Meegeren had set 
out on his fraudulent venture as early as 1932, 
or that his original’ purpose was not to make 
money but to avenge himself on his detractors 
among the art critics. : 

Jack Rodney played Van Meegeren superbly 
well, making us entirely sympathize with the 
aims, and enabling us to understand something 
of the painstaking craftsmanship involved. The 
complicated story was presented lucidly and 
dramatically by means of filmed enactments of 
the key situations linked by explanatory passages 
from Richard Attenborough, a television tech- 
nique by now commonplace but never: more 
competently handled than here. 

The Bertrand Russell interview was a delight 
to watch and listen to because, regardless of 
what the sage says, the sight of those bird-like 
features and the sound of that beautifully 
enunciated speech are pleasures in themselves. 
Some of Lord Russell’s answers to Woodrow 
Wyatt’s questions were surprising, coming from 
one of his repute, such as his staunch defence 
of the monarchy and his avowal of a feeling of 
patriotism in the narrower, chauvinistic sense. 
Wyatt is not so sympathetic an interviewer as 
John Freeman, nor has he Freeman’s knack of 
Playing down his'own part without obliterating 
from the screen all sense of his own forceful 
character; and the photography, though ade- 
quate, was not so visually exciting, or revealing, 
as the effects achieved by the ‘Face to Face’ 
cameramen. What it amounts to is that ‘ Face 
to Face’ has set a standard for this kind of 


—NMississippi river boat— 


interview that is going 
to take a lot of rivalling. 

Earlier, we had been 
given glimpses of life 
in the United States 
during the second half 
of the nineteenth cen- 
tury (‘Mark Twain’s 
America’, August 8). 
Where, I wonder, did 
the producers of this 
film dig up all those 
wonderful old photo- 
graphs? The method 
used (panning the cam- 
era over the pictures in 
magnified close-up) was 
most effective and a re- 
markable tribute to the 
quality of the prints 
produced in those early 
days of photography. 
One felt that this was 
indeed America sixty 
or seventy years ago, 
and the only thing Jack- 
ing. was a hint that 
anyone in that hust- 
ling, money - making 
nation had time to read 
the stories and books 
that made Mark Twain famous and wealthy. 

I was not certain what element Gilbert Hard- 
ing’s introduction to the film was supposed to 
contribute, though Harding is always worth 
hearing on almost any subject. Television pro- 
jects into our homes many personalities but 


Photographs. shown in ‘ Mark Twain’s America’: a 
street ‘scene, c. 1858, in Hannibal, Missouri, Mark 
Twain’s birthplace— 


—an old Negro slave— 


From ‘ They Made History’: Jack Rodney as Hans van Meegeren workit 
on the ‘Emmaus’, the first of his fake Vermeers 


comparatively few characters, and Harding 
one of the characters. 

Another, undoubtedly, is Mr. Roy Thomso: 
the Canadian business man who controls eighty 
five newspapers in several countries, Scottis 
television, and various other enterprises. | 
“Press Conference’ (August 12) he was que: 
tioned about his motives, his methods, and h 
ambitions by three journalists, including Franc 
Williams in a more agreeable state of mini 

When you consider the number of new: 
papers that Mr. Thomson already owns ; 
Britain, and his professed aims in respect « 
others, his three interlocutors were remarkab! 
unservile in their manner towards him. The! 


are some, one feels, who would not have bee: 


Thomson himself began indifferently, his lay 
preacher stolidity only just a. match f 
Williams’s pugnacity, Inglis’s suavity, an 
Waterhouse’s barbed thrusts. But quickly h 
reasonableness, his common sense, his sincerit 
overcame their pin-pricking accusations. His in 
passioned exposition of the aims of one of h 
Canadian publishing companies in starting new: 
papers in Nigeria did not evoke the respon: 
from three journalists that it ought to have don 


—and soldiers in the Spanish-American war of 189 
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Siuff and Nonsense: 
Lamb as June’s parents 


Thomson provided the perfect answer to those 
vho hold that a man must be consistent in his 
hinking throughout a long, busy life. ‘But a 
ew years ago you were reported as saying so- 
nd-so’, one of the three claimed. ‘If I said 
hat, then I’ve changed my mind since’, Thom- 
on sternly retorted, and demolished the poor 
hap’s argument before he had really got going. 

PETER PouND 


JRAMA 


Historical Survey 


[TELEVISION HAD THE enthusiastic air of a 
ummer-school seminar last week when widely 
jivergent dramatic forms were to be compared. 
t was most gratifying how well, on the whole, 
ach type came over. Representing the strong 
well-made plays of our grandfather’s day, verg- 
ng to our way of thinking on melodrama was 
derr Carl Zuckmayer’s The Devil’s General; 
iid-fashioned expressionism, the inter-war years’ 
age, sent in Dream Girl by Mr. Elmer Rice; 
ind the modern play of atmospheric incompre- 
lensibility presented Mr. David Perry’s Stuff 
ind Nonsense (August 9). 

Mr. Perry has acknowledged M. Eugene 
fonesco as an influence. Except in the reversed 
ogic of his plot I don’t know that I really agree. 
fune is devoted to pets and can resist no winged, 
inned, or furry creature. Inexplicably, in the 
‘ace of her affection, all June’s pets die on her, 
© be stuffed by her grandfather with the Indian 
Summer enthusiasm of a newly acquired hobby. 

Yet the predominant influences at work were 
immistakably those of Mr. Harold Pinter. Here 
was the collection of people bound together by 
ndefinable bonds, yet for ever at odds with each 
ther. They belonged to that now familiar social 
group where communication is at its thinnest 
nd where poverty of thought is offset by verbal 
ition, a repetition which the years have 
into a nervous tic on the part of the 
; Cliché follows non-sequitur in a 

mterian chain-reaction. 

Adroit juxtaposition, irrelevancy, and macabre 
deas produce their own laughter, yet as with 
Pinter’s world, the precise connexion 
tween Mr. Perry’s various strands eludes us 
i we are left with an atmosphere from which 
has greyly drained, in which people exist 
ith less purpose than the beeves in the fields, 
in which efforts to reach understanding only 
xduces greater opacity of thought. - 

June, Miss Patsy Rowlands was an admir- 
in near-moronic skittishness. She 


Richard Pearson (left) as Sidney Lovejoy, Patsy 
Rowlands as June Pimble, his fiancée, and (right) Dandy Nichols and Charles 
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gave strong support to 
Mr. Richard Pearson, 
her middle-aged boy 
friend, who suggested a 
wealth of kind and 
honest feelings which 
were too deep to be 
uttered.. The scenes 
were true enough to life, 
except when the cameras 
seemed to be shooting 
through blancmange. 
Next in our historical 
dramatic survey came 
the item on expression- 
ism with a one-time 
master, Mr. Elmer Rice, 
to give the lecture. 
Dream Girl (August 13) 
dates from after the 
heyday of the author’s 
great successes, though 
it is just post-war. It is 
Walter Mitty, with a 
sex-change, and played 
hard and loud for the 


Judith Stott as Georgina Allerton in one of the day- 
dream sequences of Dream Girl 


Whitehall laugh, or was on television. Even so, 
I found it quite amusing, and the deft theatrical 
hand of the dramatist was always there to mani- 
pulate another trick. In any case, Dream Girl 
isn’t bedevilled by Mr. Rice hitting out at social 
injustice with black-and-white logic. His legal 
training always seemed to lead him to expect a 
clean-cut verdict of guilty or not guilty, even 
in the theatre. The play 
consists. of a series of 
revue sketches built 
around a girl who, dis- 
satisied with her own 
life, dreams herself into 
the romantic existences 
other people appear to 
enjoy. Mr. Rice has 
really adapted the 
psycho-analytical seance 
to his own theatrical 
purposes and in. this 
way is able to expose 
the neuroses and hopes 
of his protagonist. He 
does so swiftly. and 
entertainingly, without 
ever. probing very 
deeply. 

Television coped with 
the demands of these 
scenes as to the manner 
designed, without en- 
tirely dispensing with 
the necessary theatrical 
flavour of the original; 
and the producer, Mr. 
Eric Fawcett, was care- 


Scene from The Devil’s General: 
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ful to distinguish between the make-believe and 
the actuah by building up the former with 
touches of burlesque. Miss Judith Stott brought 
her own brand of gamin liveliness and youthful 
wonder to the dream girl, while keeping at bay 
any dangers the part exhibited of spilling over 
into tiresomely undirected juvenility. The hard 
and brutual realism of sound common sense was 
rendered with full effect by Mr. William 
Sylvester. 

The Devil’s General (August 14) was a satis- 
factory piece of old-fashioned melodrama with 
which to end the week. Harras, the central 
figure, is a high ranking, high living Luftwaffe 
general, jovial, cynical, unflinching and indif- 
ferent to the facts of dictatorship about him. 
Slowly, under the anvil of many pressures, he 
changes, until he is ready to throw his hand in 
on the side of freedom—and death. The flam- 
boyant character; in Mr. Marius Goring’s hands, 
flickers with a many-faceted glitter, so that in 
rotation the playboy, soldier, romantic, and hero 
gleam under the light. Mr. Rudolph Cartier’s 
direction, particularly of the earlier scenes, kept 
the eye almost operatically delighted with festive 
wartime groupings. 

ANTHONY COOKMAN, Jnr. 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
‘Venice Preserved ’ 


THE EVENT of the week was Otway’s Venice 
Preserved (August 10, Third). This was the last 
in the series Restoration Drama, and what a 
strange and original play it is. There is, of 
course, something overripe and ridiculous in 
Otway; tragedy is ripe to give way to comedy. 
(This is even plainer in The Orphan, whose plot 
turns on the sort of comic mishap you might 
expect in Wycherley.) Otway’s verse can be 
admirably controlled, and always has a most 
personal rhythm, but it often topples over into 
stilted hyperbole and absurdity. On the other 
hand, as a representation of morbid psychology 
the play is thoroughly interesting and moving. 
It is a World Weil Lost turned sour. 

The psychological interest and truth of Jaffeir’s 
love-hate relationship with his mistress, his 
identification of honour and noble action with 
masculine friendship and sexual love with be- 
trayal, is paralleled by the extraordinarily daring 
and clinical depiction of fetishism (reminiscent 


Marius Goring as General Harras with 
Margaretta Scott (left) as Olivia Geiss, Jill Dixon (right) as her niece Diddo, 
and William Russell (behind) as Colonel Friedrich Eilers 


. of Genet’ s Le Balcon) in the Antonio-Aquilina — TH E SPOKEN ‘WORD 


a 


scenes. Much of this truth came through in , ‘hig ica’ y 
Raymond Raikes’s production. Unfortunately, © . “Hs People and Politics qualities fo: effectives politi ts. 
Sir Donald Wolfit rather misconceived his. part. A ‘ One OF THE MOST elastic and popular Olden jubilee programme, which recalled so 
; He declaimed powerfully but his cachinnations forms of broadcast is the radio portrait; Past) editions, suggested well how high the cali 
and sardonic sneering were more suited to some and this week has brought three widely has been. We constantly felt we were touchir 
ef Jz acobean overreacher or coarse Machiavellian —_gifferent acquisitions to the gallery. the heart of the matter; hearing the views of tt 


___ cynic than the embittered idealist Pierre. Pierre’s ‘On August 7 (Home Service) we were given People of most consequence: Mayor Wil 
cynicism must suggest some underlying nobility 4 pojintilliste impression of Sir Jacob Epstein, Brandt on Berlin, Aneurin Bevan on nuclear di 
or one cannot. understand Jaffeir’s love and and there could hardly have been a more difficult armament, Governor Faubus on. segregatio! 


reverence for him. Michael Turner as Jafféir sitter’ This is partly because we are still so close Two of the most spectacular conversations wel 
;. and Barbara Jefford as Belvidera caught the style 4 him, and partly because the presentation of the Moscow-Washington duel on espionage an 
-—__ excellently and Norman Shelley was memorably any visual art is a severe test for-sound radio. the Commonwealth discussion on apartheid, j 
es ~~ obscene and funny as Antonio. The lavish cut- ~ )4;, de Francia gave us a plausible likeness of | Which the South African speaker was belaboure 
__ ting of the text was inevitable but a misfortune, Epstein the man: highly cultured, kind, pug- by a furious Canadian. Let us hope that M 
8 in that the skeletons of speeches tended to be pacious (‘I take on all comers, like a great Khrushchev will join the cast before 
ea. preserved at the expense of their poetically more —_ pugilist *), and a lover of children, whom he ~ hundredth performance. In the meanwhile, cor 
tg : interesting elaborations. treated with affectionate respect. One could gratulations on an impressive record. 

a The farcical side of Moliére has dated in a  jmagine Epstein like a giant gnome as he moved JOANNA RICHARDSON 


way that the rest hasn’t, and for this reason - ghout his incredibly cluttered studio; one could 
4 Le Malade Imaginaire, which we heard on the feel, with Mr. Haskell, that he was a total artist. 
i Home Service this week (August 8) in Miles And the programme suggested more, for it raised 
‘Malleson’s adaptation, is not an easy Play for a the burning question of art and the British 
modern producer. He cannot hope to do very public (we need some talks on the subject), of 
F. much with the topical medical burlesque, and the religious artist in a secular society, of the 
ie the farcical element doesn’t end there; unlike, progressive artist in a world which remained all 
- say, Les Femmes Savantes, the play depends all too retrograde: a world which exhibited his major is surely one of the great maste 
through on making the spectator laugh aloud, sculpture in freak shows, and attacked him with pieces of twentieth-century music. 
and that is what in Malleson’s adaptation, skilful strange and almost lifelong persistence. But were Was composed twenty years ago, yet until la 
| though it is, it never came near doing. And how we given a clear idea of Epstein’s personal style> Week (Home Service, August 8) had never bee 
_ ean it, I wonder, in any translation? Laughter  PYere, I think, the programme was lacking. The performed at a Promenade Concert. Those heat 
, is such an evanescent thing that it only ‘needs one visual impression was given us by Mr. ing it for the first time could not have had 
the slightest blunting of verbal effect, a piece of JTaurie Lee, who matched the subject with some better introduction to this work, which is o1 
slang just not right, a proverbial phrase sound- vivid verbal sculpture. As radio architecture the °F Stravinsky’s finest and most original achiev 
ing just a little like a translation, for it to programme was jerry-built: a series of talks that ments, for the London Symphony Orchestr 
evaporate. Still, there was Malleson himself; — were jl] cemented together. under the direction of Colin Davis, played 
even without the goggling eye and the shaken —_—_ The Jatest recruit to join the malikes wae People ‘with rare insight and_ understanding. "The Syn 
ry chaps, every tone of his gobbling voice conveyed Today’ (Home Service, August 11) was Owen- © phony is not easy to perform; ‘the conduct 
= unfathomable self-absorption and quivering sus-  the-Books, who is an! undoubted wonder of ™Uust_ combine the strictest attention to deta 
picion. He did not overplay Argan’s stupidity modern Wales. Bob Owen, of ‘Croesor, left with a full awareness of the tension that li 
“and he ‘let us see the health which Argan is school at thirteen to become a clerk in the local beneath the surface—the kind of tension. oF 
~ sedulously concealing from himself peer out. He quarry, and during his thirty years’ clerkship he associates with the working of a highly compl 
did so not only in the lustiness of his shouts Collected 47,000 books, which are now neatly cated yet delicate ‘piece of machinery. In oth 
at the servant who was neglecting his frail con- stacked and indexed in his little grey stone house. words, the tension is inherent in the nature ¢ 
, dition and the passion he put into protecting Byt Owen-the-Books is not merely a magpie, he the music and the extreme conciseness wit 
ats and rationalizing his delusions but also in the js g bibliophile, a lecturer, and a self-taught which the composer expresses his ideas and cor 


More on the ‘ Proms 
STRAVINSKY’S SUPERB Symphony in 


* natural shrewdness of his remarks when for a z : ducts them to a logical conclusion. All th 
ae moment his mind was distracted from his mania. efiaees d= ee ae oie Boake Colin Davis brought out very clearly, so that a 
_- _ More Room for Us (in Saturday-Night council behind him, Owen remains an exuberant ‘Hh tonal, dynamic, and rhythmic subtleties ¥S 
Theatre (from the novel by John Sommerfield; companion. His exuberance carried him 2¥!€ te make their full effect. 

a” Home, August 13) tells how Dan Chapman, just through his broadcast at a spanking pacé, and Another notable “Prom” br emiere last WS 


back from his national service and not quite sure ; : NES ate 3 was the performance of Beethoven’s Mis: 
how to fit into civilian life, meets Liz, the girl ister ree aee Be ee oe ek comes a -Solemnis under Sir Malcolm Sargent (Hom 
in the library, and wants to marry her, but finds Mr. Ionides was exuberant in a very different August 10). It is, of course, a work that calls fe 
_. that love and marriage aren’t what they seem  tyle. In ‘ They Call Him Father’ (Home Ser- exceptionally large forces and intensive rehears: 
_ like on the pictures. Liz’s embittered, possessive yice, August 12) he enthused about snakes and besides leaving little time for any other items 1 
; mother refuses her consent, the court tells them the bloom on their skins with a quite Cole- the same programme. But since one of th 
they can’t get married till they have found ridgean fervour. It was a soft bloom, he assured avowed objects of the “ Proms’ is to give ever 
somewhere to live, and Dan nearly despairs. If ys, like that on a butterfly; and most of us will >0dy a chance of hearing more or less the who 
only there were someone responsible, he thinks, be ready to take his word, for the Snake Man. classical repertory, | I think the decision to pei 
I could have a bash at him, but you can’t have as he is known, spends his time snake-catching f07™ the Mass in D was entirely justified. It 


id a bash at the system. Dad thinks the answer is oT always a tough nut to crack, but the perforn 
oa politics, but Dan and Liz don’t see what help rege kc ar cea EN Se t ance on this occasion, if not exactly inspire 
___ that is to them. Brother Sid says be smart, look never fell below a consistently high level of prc 


a dramatic one at that. Fo 
“ out for yourself, borrow money and take out a only dramatis p at ai We heard how i teleta Sy. he shew (the combined B.B.C. | a 
ee gate we ene a then sit back and rake be tossed by an irate elephant (‘it’s rather like 0% ns ocieties) sang manfully, po 

ee es raced ne oe peat enough tO what a rugger ball must feel like in a scrum’); ice his thee (Erna -S ha 
* now that a man can only play the part he’s cut and we heard of man-eating lions who ate up to Su©Stt@, Wore the so oists (Eras  S00tS a 
out for, and his part is to be just an ordinary Marjorie Thomas, John Mitchinson, and Trev 


working chap. Finally, a rough-tongued old Pant year hee eee ney phe Oe smestony) ies all “that could be done with 
’ exacting parts. 


fully supported by the B.B.C. SHIR ks O 


family acquaintance offers Dan and Liz a flat 


eo fR | 
__ and they see that their endurance has been worth giatified Vorns, wat F URne cue - The trouble with ‘Beethoven’ s writing f 
"something. Only the other day we heard the thousandth voices is that it is nearly always too in 

Dorothy White, as the girl whose patience edition of ‘In Town Tonight’; on August 11 mental; he has no consideration for the physic 


(Home Service) we heard the fiftieth edition of een ee peearaie cl 
colour; if she often sounded like Eth in the — ‘Radio Link’. And since, in this country, we possibly high notes with’ scanty opportunit 
Glums I’m afraid that’s the fault of the somno- are generally much too eager to deprecate our for taking breath, with the result that what lo« 
> lent tittle play. Whaas Dan keeps insisting to achievements, it was all the more gratifying. to very-impressive on paper is often far less ‘s 
Ee i Liz that she’s : ‘ special ? she replies ‘ Everybody’ 5 be reminded that this was the ‘first (and remains performance. But the Mass. in DD 4 
special, Dan’. This is what one kept thinking all _ the only) regular radio programme of its kind: 2B: a grand scale, and 1 
_ through; nobody’ s as ordinary as that. ; the only one to present international discussions in the Gloria and the Et esurrexit sec 
P.N. FursaANK — 0n fundamental contemporary problems. The RE Credo are, when all is said. Anak aie 
(Mr. Frederick Laws is on holiday) ‘planners of ‘ Radio Linh have always insisted the hich peaks i in music. Nak there a 


and maturity pulls the adolescent Dan through, 
~ gave a good performance, with some variety of 


«wt 


‘ 


nd Wind in Sertich Valeria’ 


olour and vari Aree 

Achotighi I aa find thats oF lends itself 
s well to broadcasting than other kinds of 
usic, largely, no doubt because in most operas 
- eye has to be served no less than the ear, 
nere are certain exceptions to this generalization 
amongst which I would include some, at least, 


of the operas of Mozart where the music is far 


with, Maurice Miles — more important than the story. Of these Cosi 


ec Ttalian is a fascinating theme for 


Ratistive as well as exact inquiry. That 


‘Spain music remained more independent than — 


erature gives the subject a peculiar interest 
hich deserves attention. Politically, the two 
oples experienced almost contrary events. In 
aly, broken up into competing states, and open 

a § urkish, French, and Spanish invaders, 
snaissance "ideas took shape at about the time 
nen Venice fostered the last dream of a 
anited Italy. Spain, on the other hand, found 
rf long pursuit of national unity completed 
last as a result of her own will and deter- 
ination; and, since joys rarely come singly, 
e found the mastery of her own house at once 


lowed by European predominance and the 


nquest of a New World. 

Whether or not the Italian Renaissance pur- 
it of ideal beauty and the piecing together of 
fragmented antique world compensated for — 
2 broken political surface, it is at any rate true 
say that Spaniards ‘had never lost sight of 
2 prospect of restoring the old hispano-visi- — 
thic-romantic empire of the west, whose 
pital was in Toledo. It is a curious point of 


By ANN LIVERMORE 


ra EXTENT TO which the — that affirmed ae weight of i ee tradition, 
‘Spanish Renaissance differs — 


and not merely contemporary mannerisms, so 
the musicians celebrated the feats of arms with 
new glosses on old romances and even more 
‘concentrated meditations on the triumphant 
mysteries of the Mass. Indeed, even as early as 
this, that peculiar Spanish emphasis on_ the 
functional power of music can be traced; and 
perhaps the nature of Spanish musical speciali- 


zation on the dance, the single-mooded snatch of | 


“song, and the withdrawn sacred dedication, 
begins. with this native instinct for realistic 
functionalism. 

Spanish scholars had never lost their sense of 
attachment and active contribution to the 
thought of classical antiquity. It was chiefly 
returning poets who brought the novel verse- 
rhythms with them. They had gone to Italy to 
study. Musicians, however, went there, and par- 
ticularly to Rome, to lead, inform, and edify. 
The influence~ of Morales, Guerrero, 
Victoria abroad needs no emphasis. But the 
power of Spanish religious music to move con- 
-gregations at home still remains to be studied. 
The reconquest released a tense, nervous excite- 
- ment in the people which consistently sought to 
express itself in spiritual ways. St. Teresa tells 


mmon focus that both this ancient Spanish — how one of her most realistic uprushes of exalta- 


*wpoint and the fugitive mirage of the 
netians had in memory the long, peaceful 
strogothic rule of Theodoric. 

‘Aesthetic results consoled the Italians in their 
3s of power, and the grip on power justified — 
+ hold of the Spaniards on traditional realism 
‘it had been grasped by one generation from 
other for seven centuries. Hence they saw no 
to break with old habits, a fact which 


b Spain adhered Bien a large part of the 
Almost immediately the re-_ 


usically, there began the search for 
scores. and scripts, ordered by 
hough no one at that time could be 
decipher | those venerable neumes. 
; appear less frequently“in the 
apels and “cathedral schools. 
Machiavellian power-politics _ 
y stopped and with them the 


‘shown now by heed French, 


period. 
t of the country was completed in 1492 . 
of nationalism was deliberately en-. 


tion came upon her when she was partaking of 
a high festival in the convent choir—though, as 
she explains, she was only an indifferent singer. 
Her caution in drawing inferences from such 
experiences was not always shared by others, 
and though lack of space forbids further account 
of the appeal of contemporary church music, it 
is pertinent to emphasize the fact that it was the 


new Spanish Jesuit Order which first forbade 


the use of the organ in its services, but later 
found it expedient to reinstate it, because con- 
-gregations dwindled. 

The chief contribution to instrumental music 
by Spaniards during this century and a half 


was the diferencia or variation; in this sphere 


_ they achieved a distinctly cellular concentration 
by exploring closely the textural substance in 
sound. This again was an extension of medieval 
design and drawn directly from the central 


_ theme of the cantus firmus of the Mass. The 


* 


cultivation of native themes, however, is to be 
noted and enjoyed. Medieval motets allowed too 


loose a jumbling of texts; their mixed motives © 


_ were not much to Spanish fastidious taste, and 
instrumental evolution of the variation form 
allowed them to follow a more uninterruptedly 
_ exclusive mode of thought. In this instrumental 
parrencion’ agree did their share in that 


rie he 


and. 


relief that it was not necessary to watch 
must always seem, however much one may t 
aware of the symbolism behind it all, a rath 


nonsensical pantomime. The cast this yearisa 
strong one, and the music safe in the hands of = cop 
Colin Davis, who conducts Mozart as well as — 


he does Stravinsky. When all the singers are 
good it seems invidious to single out any one for 
special praise, but I thought Margareta Hallin’s — 
performance of her two great arias as the Queen 
of the Night quite outstanding as a piece of sheer } 
vocal virtuosity. 
Ro.1io H. Pre 


Music of we Spanish Renaissance 


“a 


=" pore of Spanish Genaieance music will be broadcast at 8.0 p.m. on Agoda 27 (Third) 


gradual cae anette of one instrument from 
another of the Renaissance, distinguishing 
which led on to _ baroque specialization 
and virtuosity and the consequent rapid de- 
cline of medieval instrumental amorphousness. 

This interest in instrumental evolution proved 
that Spaniards—particularly Castilians—were 
more attuned to French and Flemish activities 
than to Italian ways that still conformed to 
vocal exploitations. Compared with the English 
virginalists, they were meditative rather than 
speculative. Antonio de Cabezdén, the great 
master of this school, was less open to Italian 


ideas than Milan, Narvaez, and those other - 


composers of more secular variations who still 
take us unawares by their bold release of rich 
and strange vibrations, in which Italian tastes 
play little part, and mudejar art persists. 

These same masters again take second place 
to another genius, Juan Vasquez, in the re- 
workings of traditional romances and ballads. 
Such meditations on the past had never been 
mere vain repetitions; but now the preoccupation 
was to find larger means, if not new forms, of 
expression, more widely based equilibriums 
through which the vehement Spanish nature 
could express itself while respecting its equally 
strong need of outer balance and dignity. That 
Vasquez succeeded in publishing his music in 
Spain, when loftier men were glad to find printers 
abroad, shows that he fulfilled a contemporary 
need, a new function. The dedicatory sonnet 
proves that he had that Renaissance concept of 
distinguishing the power of sacred music from 
the earthly. The famous Ode to Salinas, the blind 
musician, by Fray Luis de Leon, also insists 
on this division of sacred and profane art. Since 
this idea appears so widely in Spain, it is curious 
that no attempt has been made to interpret on 
these conceptual lines the problematical painting 
in Philip II’s private gallery of an organ-player 
and a nude goddess. Titian was celebrated 
for his ‘Sacred and Profane Love’; a com- 
panion work distinguishing profane music was 
in tune with the ideas of Philip and his Court. 

The active impulse given to music in Spanish 
America by these romances is yet to be fully 
explored. The refrain of Vasquez’s Vos me 
matastes used as a pivotal bridge in a popular 
Peruvian triste has passed-unnoticed: the un- 
lucky romance of El pajaro verde, known to 
have been taken to Morocco, is to be found in a 
Brazilian cantigo de desafio, which is a kind of 
challenge-contest-song of early medieval penin- 
sular tradition; this also has escaped notice, and 
so have many more. 
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is little is sure save that the salary cheque will 


continue for the present fo be larger than most 
people ever dreamed of. All this is difficult 
enough to adjust to with composure. Add the 
overriding menace of the African who has long 


‘reacted to hostility with hostility, and the 


dilemma of the European must be clear enough. 
He is out of his depth; all the familiar props 
of social intercourse have been knocked away. 
His reaction is the same as countless other 
communities have revealed in roughly similar 
situations: and his parochialism, his almost 
hysterical cry to be left alone to work out his 
own destiny, are both in their respective ways 
advanced symptoms of ‘culture shock’. - 
Perhaps the European’s greatest tragedy is 
that he is misunderstood in the quarters from 
which he should expect the greatest help, his 
home country. He is blamed for his attitude to 


the African and for the racial policy that he 


follows. In fact, this racial policy is only a 


symptom of an underlying malaise, and the 


cause has to be sought much deeper. The immi- 
grant community would react much as they do 
now whether the native peoples were brown, 
yellow, or even colourless. 

One must always be chary of offering solu- 
tions to the African problem; and social scien- 
tists are not trained to find solutions. Normally, 
time is the great healer in such matters, but time 


Bridge Forum 


Inter-County Bidding Competition—Heat VII 


dando TE: R:E.Nae ee. REE S cee 


THE SEVENTH HEAT of the first 
round of the inter-county bid- 


_ ding competition was between Nottinghamshire, 


represented by Mrs. G. W. Lee and Mrs. H. A. 
Johnson, and Co. Armagh, represented by Mr. 
G. Sloane and Mr. W. J. Robb. 
The players began by answering five questions 
all relating to the following hand: 
4Q1087 WA @AK75 &A 1083 
The hand is held by South, the dealer, at 


- game all. 
SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
(Ly. <? : ; 
(2) 1D 1S 2c No 
: 
(3) 1D 1H No 2H 
> - 
(4) 1D 2G No No 
? 
(5) 1D- No 3H No 
? 


_ These were the answers adjudged best: 

_ (1) One Diamond. As on many 4-4-4-1 hands, 
the suit below the singleton is the opening that 
allows most time for development. One Club 


_ would be better than One Spade. 
The natural action is to . 


_ (2) Four Clubs. 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN 


“Out in ane Midday Sun ee 


(concluded from page 244) 


no longer sides with the ations in Africa as 


it did with Romans and Normans in Britain or 
~ even with the British in India. All too quickly 


the Africans are being driven into a form of 
nationalism that is increasingly anti-European. 

It is easy enough to say that the settlers must 
come to terms with their African hosts, accept 
them and their ways, and cease quarrelling with 
their apparently irrational ways of thought and 
action. Teaching settlers anthropology or Afri- 
can culture is not going to help in this process 
at all. For the African with whom the European 
comes in contact is not the African of the 
anthropological textbooks, any more than he is 
like Uncle Remus. He is not only detribalized 
and cut off from the ways of his fathers but 
he positively resents the idea that he is very 
different from the Europeans themselves. If the 
African and European populations are to find 
harmony it is of primary importance that the 
settlers should have some group of people to 
whom they can turn and who understand the 
real nature of their problem, 

Such a group does not exist at the present 
time. And if the Government and people of 
Britain are to play such a role, a great deal 


more will- have to be known about the social | 


pressures and the impact of ‘ culture shock’ on 


the European settlers. There is no shortage of. 


knowledge about the Africans, and in the last 
resort the major problem in Africa today is 


support clubs and anything less than a double 
raise would be an underbid. There was consola- 
tion for Three No Trumps. . 

(3) Double. Since South is strong in every 
suit except hearts, which the enemry are bidding, 
this take-out double is obviously correct. For 
some reason it was overlooked by all four com- 
petitors. 

(4) No Bid. Now the best chance of a fair 
score, at game all, is to let the opponents play 
Two Clubs. A consolation mark was awarded 
for Two Spades. 

(5) Four Hearts. Partner’s jump to Three 
Hearts over One Club is pre-emptive, showing 


long hearts and a weak hand. South should . 


not look for any contract other than Four 
Hearts. 

At the end of this part of the ‘ quiz’ the Irish 
pair led by 12 points to 6. The players then 
bid the Jolow saw hand, dealt by West at love 
all: 


WEST EAST 
442 &K7 
¥KQJ8 VAIS 
@A10 - @Q952 
#&KJ1096 &AQS2 


The .marking was 10 points for either 


‘be seen every day on every hand. It is at pres 


“the settlers should have of the Africans a 


’ by those who care to read or to travel; and s 


Three No. Trumps or Five Clubs, played | 


Dy « s 
© CAs "ad a 
ne ay fae ee 
= 4 + & 
.- Pwd “ ° 


’ 


European, not African. In the circumsta 
could close up our studies of the Afri 
ten years “and devote the ‘money and resour 
to finding out more about the Europeans @ 
their particular difficulties. 
And the ‘Europeans must improve th 
manners, Indifference to African courtesies a 
general bad manners to African employees ¢ . 


easy and cheap to be rude to Africans but 1 m\ 
costly in the long run. 
Finally, there is the kind of knowiedel 


them. Anthropology cannot provide this imi 
mation. I think we should turn, rather, to ¢o 
temporary society in Europe. If the settlers < 
to understand the Africans they could 
study what is happening in the field of ine 
tives in property-owning democracies; what 
the attitudes to work in western society; h 
discipline can be achieved in a welfare state | 
which there is full employment; how one | 
along with powerful trade unions. 

It should be of some consolation that so mi \ 
can be learnt from the experience of other la 


of the solutions are there to be grasped as \ 
But while Europe and America condemn th 
the settlers will never lose their parochialism 
try to find any guidance in the world ou 
_ —Third Program 


East; 7 for Four Hearts; and 5 for Five Clu 
with West as declarer. 


The Nottingham pair made no mistake: 


WEST EAST 
Mrs, Lee Mrs. Johnson 
- 1G iDS, 
1H 3NT 
No 


East’s Three No Trumps was a straig 
forward call. Any attempt to be scientific « 0 
easily lead to a bad contract. _ 

This hand put the Nottingham pair in fr 
by 16 to 12, and there the score remained, 
the Irishmen were too optimistic: i 


WEST EAST 
Mr. Sloane Mr. Robb 
1H 2C 
1 - ~ ee 
4C tirkan aS 

No. 


Five Clubs would see been sufficient 
East’s hand on the final round. In the 7 
Cup final a British international pair reac 
the same bad contract, the bidding going : ¥ 
2C; 3C—3H; 5C—6C. ear — si 
too much. ( 


Te take approximately one hour to 
on the coldest setting. Once it is frozen, 
the control to the normal setting for the 
re 2S : alg the three rounds of meringue and the 

ghtly oil | “serving dish ready. Decorate one-round by mak- 
ing a lattice of paper or thin cardboard strips, 
then dust the top with sieved chocolate 
yowder. Remove _ the strips carefully. — Place 
other round of r meringue on the serving dish, 
d then take the ice-cream from the freezer and 
you — turn out of the tin. Cut across to give two equal 
hree rounds. Put one round of ice-cream on the 

i- _ meringue on the dish and then in alternate layers 
ar the decorated top. This dessert should be 
assembled just before it is to be served. 

An alternative decoration, equally attractive, is 
whipped cream piped round the outer edge of 
the top layer of meringue, and decorated with 
4 Sa spam almonds. ; 

ZENA SKINNER 


: ce Television COORey Club 


- Coffee Ice-cream 
For sit to Scie persons take: 


_§ oz. cf icing sugar 
3 yolks of egg 

a little less ait 4 a breakfast cup of milk 

Le | pint of double cream, carefully whipped 

1-14 oz. of good instant coffee 


+ 


Set the control of your refrigerator to its 
iaahiese freezing point. Mix and beat up the 
= of egg and the sugar. Bring the milk to 


. ‘the boil, add coffee in the normal way, and stir 


ossword | No. 1,577. a2 7 ee By effec 


“te Prizes = (for the first ace. correct solut utions opened): book tokens, — 
pe eee value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


te 


date: ‘first post ‘on Thursday, August aS. Entries should be on the printed diagram and ie he 

m should be addressed to the Editor of Tue LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 
marked val Crossword” i in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the 
Sapo. <0 c Editor’ s decision is final 


Alt squares are numbered Sgeteramsicdly: Answers’ to clues 
are to be entered in squares listed. Beginning at O0Sw and 
moving @ square at a time (mever diagonally), the names 
of the eighteen stops on Mr. Brown’s tour may be traced 

- in order, beginning with his departure point (= eighteenth 
stop). Solvers are additionally asked to name the country 
ing a. Mr, Brown made his eleventh stop. 


CLUES: 


TG 2s1£, 3N0, 2N4w, 453w, 4N2k, 2s3w 
“- Watch out if man follows this route (7) 


Be 4x0, Sn4w, INSw, 3sI8, 056, 483, 2s4w,-4N3w, O18 
¥ Distance “conventionally given second place (9) 


a 


he Assw, 3NSw, 2N2W, 4NSE, 4548, O48 
Smoke passes through water here, all right at heart (6) __ 


D. 495r, Ss3w, IsSw, INO, 2N3w, 1S1F, 3sSE, SN2w, 4s1W 
ay. __ Send-off hung i in lac (9) 


” oe 280; is2w, 480, Ss2z, 3NSE, 3N4wW, Ss4w, Is4E, 


oe Gamble - gets round question: following employ: ment for 
= ‘sewing things (10). 


F. ‘2s2w. $5n4e, 2sSw, Is4w, 3N2E, INI W, 350 
ig Recoil with bad inside, little security for tar (7) 


G. 03 ‘SNSE, ‘INIw, 3N38, 353W, 3582, SsSB, 2SSE 
7s. ene swallows maize mixture to take possession 
S gradually (8) 


H. Sxiw, 4s4w, Sstw, OSw, 2slw, 2s3E, 4nSw 
Seasonal blow with satellite at extremities (7) 


La 3n1w, 3siw, 4N2w, SNO, 481E 
put between two oarsmen and ran (6) 


] . in4w, Ss3E, nitle 4NTE, Ss4e, ISSE, 2n0 
‘ + Bid adil first place (8) ° 


Siege trays to the refrigerator. 
ing should be completed in aban 
another two or oe hours. : 


ss 


Nares. on € dar tenicn: 


| Borrs GUSSMAN (page 243): anthropologist 

_ and industrial welfare consultant, who has 
studied European communities in Africa } 

K. N. Raj (page 245): Professor of Monetary 
Economics, Delhi University — 

MiIcHAEL SHANKS (page 247): industrial 
editor of The Financial Times 

Jonn ZIMAN (page 251): Lecturer in Physics, 
Cambridge University, and Fellow of 
King’s College; author of Electrons and | 
Phonons 

REYNER BANHAM (page 257): assistant execu- 
tive editor of The Architectural Review; 
author of Theory and Design in the First 
Machine Age 

KENNETH ADAM Peps 256): Controller, 

| Television Programmes, B.B.C.; Joint 
General Manager, Hulton Press, 1955-57; 
Director ef Publicity, B.B.C., 1941-50; 
Controller, Light Programme, 1950-55 - 

Str CONRAD CORFIELD, K.C.I.E., C.S.1. (page 
264): served m the Indian Civil Service, 
1920-47; Political Adviser to the Crown | 
Representative, 1945-47; Resident for the | 
Punjab States, 1941-45 

L. D. ETTLINGER (page 266): Durning- 
Lawrence. Professor of the History of Art, 
London University 

Davib PIPER (page 268): Assistant Keeper, 

' National Portrait Gallery; author of The 
English Face 


K. inie, 3s5W, SNSw, 1S2E, 3N4E, Olw, 5N3W ff 
¥ Tm _ nil- after litde book, might be quaquaversal 
§ — smoker (7) 


L. 2Nn4r, 02w, 3N3w, 2NIE, 482k, SS2w, 3N2W 
Dam formed from earth on Hebridean isle (7) . 


M. Siz, 2NSw, 3s4w, 2N3E, 1N2E, Ssle, 4NIW, 2528, 
SsSw 
ied plunges in ocean, loses head—such a vexation! 
(9 


N. Is0, 03-w, 2N2z, 3848, 3N1E, SN3E, 2NSE 
Striker may be found hanging abeur at the entrance 
O- & 


O. is3w, 04w, 4n4w, 2nlw, INSE, Is3£, 3534, IsO 
Don joins Pagan im traditional dance (8) 


Pp INGjw, IN4n, 3s2w, 4N3E, SN2F, 1SlW 


Teast fabuleus birds returning honour (6) 


Solution of No. bie: 


NOTES 
Across: The artists are: Raphael, Uccello, Delacroix, Bosch, 
Luini, Fragonard, Picasso, Raeburn. 


Dewn: Gentile, Poussin, Crome, Turner, Reynolds, 
Cappelie, Cotman, Degas, Hobbema, Froment. 


Ist prize: R. P. Bolton (Birkenhead); 2nd pee 
R. A. Wilkinson (Oxford); 3rd prize: Mrs. P. D. 
Shenton (Walsall) 


‘ 


‘is well spent 
in reading for 


a DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is how to 
make the best use of leisure hours. 


If you are studiously inclined 
your spare time might well be 
occupied in reading for a Degree; 
not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook, and development of 
mental abilities. Moreover, under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 


-@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
. You need not attend the University. 


All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
some cases two); You’ may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are. 


@ Wolsey Hail Postal Courses for these examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. _The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model Answers, Assess- 
ment_of*your written work and solution of 
all difficulties by your tutors. A guarantee is 
given that; in the event of failure, tuition will 
be continued free. Moderate fees: instalments. 
More than 16,000 Suecesses at London Univer- 
sity examinations alone from 1947. 


@ Prospectus free on request (mentioning 


exam.,) from. E. W. Shaw. Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Commissions 
- in the RAF. 
Education Branch 


Applications are invited for per- 
manent and shorter term com- 
missions in the Education Branch 
of the Royal Air Force. An 
education officer may teach 
general subjects at R.A.F. stations 
at home and abroad, or give 
more specialised instruction up 
to degree standard at R.A.F. 
Colleges and Schools. Selected 
officers receive post-graduate 
training in electronics, aero- 
dynamics and guided weapon 
theory. 


The main requirement is for men 
under 39 with degrees in mathe- 
matics, science or engineering or 
good technological qualifications 
and experience. A few vacancies 
exist for arts graduates and 
qualified teachers. 

For further information please 
write, giving your age and quali- 
fications, to: 


Air Ministry M.9 (LT. 722), 
Adastral House, London, W.C.1. 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Co 
London, W.1,—AlL editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, atdon, W.1-- 
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coached by professional journalists 
teaching individually. 
The London School of Journalism 


mushroom school in an office block sending 
It is different— 
founded 40 years ago by Lord Northcliffe, 
it has an unmatched record of success. © 


out stereotyped courses. 


Should you wish to see us you can 


one of our principals or your own coach at 
our pleasant 18th century headquarters. 
Should you write to us you will not be 
pressed to enroll or bombarded with follow-up 
letters. If you prefer to be coached here you 
will work under one coach—and be helped to 
sell some of the work you do. Your work is — 


returned promptly . . 
months, 


. no waiting two or 
LSJ Courses cover, 
Children’s Fiction, 


the Press ”. 


‘Condemned 
to Hunger? 


For many people, refugees among them, 
today will be another day of hunger. 


(The children “are eo are to 
eating roots of grass” reports 
an Algerian relief worker.) 


Hunger hits the young.hardest,. : 
Those who are barely alive cannot wait— 
for them the very chance to survive de- 


pends on help from overseas 
e quickly, 


Send to Press Relief, c/o Barclays Bank 


Ltd., aa Bank, High Street, 


provides a daily hot meal for 
2 weeks for a child in an 
Algerian refugee camp, under 
a new feeding scheme. 


10/- 


OXFORD 


FAMI 


STORIES WANTED 


Suitable stories are revised by 
usand submitted toeditorsona15% ofsalesbasis. 
Unsuitable stories are returned with reasons for 
rejection. Address your MS. to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For2l yearswehavebeen receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you 
read are ex-students. Our unique system of 
taking 10% of your sales monies ensures our 
maximum efforts on your behalf. Fee 
returned if unearned. 

The Erol cxstonat Touch is FREE from 

Dept. 32 


BRITISH INSTITUTE 


of 
FICTION-WRITING SCIENCE LIMITED 
Chronicle House - Fleet St - London -EC4 


Behind this door lies. your “succes at 


BG a, succeed as a writer you must ‘be 


Staff Journalism, 
Articles, Stories, TV and Radio Plays, Poetry, 
Literature and History. 
Write for advice and a copy of “ ~ Writing for 


is no 


meet 


three 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (L) 
19 Hertford Street, W.1. (GRO 8250) 


coming 


Oxford. 


Provides daily vitamin re- 
quirements for 10 people for 
a year, or daily hot milk for 
40 children in Hong Kong 
for one month. 


£5 


COMMITTEE FOR 


NE RELIEF 


Founder member of U.K. Committee for Algerian Refugees : 


SUPPORTERS INCLUDE: Lord Beveridge, Sir Oliver Sl 
: Sir Malcolm Sargent, Dame Myra Hess 


is far and away the easiest of all 
shorthands to learn, to write and to 
tread; the reason is that it uses the 
ordinary letters of the alphabet. 
Speedhand enables every word in 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
form indicating the sound of the 
English word. Here is a fast, efficient 
phonetic shorthand which you are 
guaranteed to be able to learn in 20 
hours (the “short course” in only 
9 hours) without correspondence 
lessons. For full particulars of the 
| new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 
and free trial lesson, please write to | 


‘THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND 
|(Dept. L71) Hills Road, Cambridge 


- ternal London University Degrees; for 


Students are wienated by postal tiene 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE ¢ 


EDUCATION 


Ordinary and Advanced Levels; London, ‘ 
Cambridge, Northern Univ., and all other 4 


UNIVERSITY OF LOND oO 


Entrance requirements, and Degree Ex 
B.A.. B.Sc., B.Sc(Econ.), LL.B, B.D. BoM 


Bar (Pts. | & II), and other ex: 7 
Private Study Courses given in Lai 
Science Subjects, Sociology, ee le ei 


The College, founded 1887, is an Educatior 
Trust, with a staff of highly qualified Tutor 
Reasonable fees; instalments. @ ‘PROSPECTL 

free from the Registrar, 56 Burlington House 


_ CAMBRIDGE 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITIO! 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION: 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Gow 
is the most efficient, the most economical 
the most convenient means of preparing 
General Certificate of Education and Preli 
exams.: for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc 


Service, Local Government and Commi 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, | 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Persona 
Management, for |.S.M.A., Inst. of Ex 
exams. Many intensely-practical (non-exam 
courses in business subjects 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESS! 

Guarantee of Coaching until Succe: 
Text-book Lending Library. « Moderate & 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FR 
request, mentioning exam. or subje 
which interested to the Secretary (DT! 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST. ALBANS 2 
or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E. G 


Write for 
Profit 
A Free Booklet for Readers © 


If you want to add to your income= 
wherever you live—by article and story 
writing, send today for a free copy 
“How to Succeéd as a Writer.” 

This interesting booklet shows that 
can learn by post how to write, wha 
write about and HOW TO SELL YO! 
- WORK at the best prices. Over-1,750 edito: ri 
have bought contributions from R.I. pupils 


EARNING WHILE LEARNING 
Striking Successes | 


Write now to The Regent Institut 
(Dept. LJ/32M), Palace Gate, London, W, 
for the free booklet. It contains striking 
reports of success by pupils, many of whom 
have earned large sums while learnin 


GENERAL CERT 
OF EDUCATION 


THE KEY TO SUCCESS& SECURIT) 


Essential to success in any walk of 
Whatever your age, you can now 
pare at home for the important 
General Cert, of Education Exam. 
“NO PASS—NO FEE" terms. — 
choose your own subjects—Educatio 
Commercial or Technical. Recentl 
announced big extension of subject 
gives everyone the chance to get 4 
valuable certificate. : 
SEND FOR FREE 136-PAGE B 
Full details of how you can obtain th 
General Cert. are given in our 136-pag 
Guide—FREE and without obligatie 
Personal advice on request. . 
Write today, School of Careers, Dept. 
29-31, Wright’s ape peers . < 


|W School of Caree 


ration a 35. 35 Marylebone High St tr 
uugust naee . — 


